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VERSES BY NELLIE GRANT. 








A Long Branch friend has favored us with some pretty 
lines by Miss Nellie Grant, daughter of the President. 
Miss Nellie is a fair-haired young beauty of fifteen. Her 
mother has written several poems and miscellaneous ar- 
ticles for magazines, and appears to have bequeathed her 
talent to her daughter. The lines are not offered as an ex- 
traordinary production, but are certainly creditable to a 
school-girl : 

THE TEAR. 


There stood a glistening tear 
In her blue and sorrowing eye; 
Reserved till the time drew near 
To say a last good-bye. 


No longer the eye could retain 
Those signs of grief and love; 
They fell—to prevent was vain, 
Like showers which come from above. 


‘Twas pain, yet franght with pleasure, 
Those dear falling tell-tales to see 
Than diamonds a far better treasure, 
Those tears—they were tears shed for me. 
ae en aa aaa 


A German girl, Fanny Lewald by name, writes to the 
Cologne Gazette, aud endeavors to stimulate the German 
fee ing. Awong the conundrums she asks is the following: 
“Will you, while your sons stand before French caunon, and 
thousands among them shed their noble young hearts’ blood 
for the independence of Germany, will you still run about 
wearing towerlvy, insane-looking French chignons, and will 

ou still allow your clothes to be made according to bold 
rench fashions |” 
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MAN’S RIGHTS; OR, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT? 





BY ANNIE DENTON CRIDGE. 





DREAM No. 1. 


Last night I had a dream, which may have a meaning. 

I stood on a high hill that overlooked a large city. The 
proud spires of many churches rose high here atd there, and 
round about the city were beautiful, sloping hills, stretching 
away, away into the distance; while a broad river wound 
here and there, extending a kindly arm toward the city. 

As I stood there, wondering what manner of city it was, its 
name and the character of its inhabitants, all at once I found 
myself in its very midst. From house to house I flitted; 
from kitchen to kitchen; and lo! everywhere the respective 
duties of man and woman were reversed ; for in every house- 
hold I found the men in aprons, superintending the affairs of 
the kitchen. Everywhere men, and only men, were the Brid- 
gets and housekeepers. I thought that those gentleman- 
housekeepers looked very pale and somewhat nervous; and, 
when [ looked into their spirits (for it seemed in my dream 
that I had the power), I saw anxiety and unrest, a constant 
feeling of unpleasant expectancy—the result of a long and 
weary battling with the cares of the household. 

AsI looked at those men-Bridgets and gentleman-house- 
keepers, I said to myself, “ This is very strange! Why, these 
men seem unsexed! How stoop-shouldered they are! how 
weak and complaining their voices !”’ 

I found, too, that not only was the kitchen exclusively 
man’s, but also the nursery: in fact, all the housework was 
directed and done by men. [I felt a sad pity for these men, 
as I flitted from house to house, from kitchen to kitchen, 
from nursery to nursery. 

I saw them in the houses of the poor, where the “ man did 
his own work.” Isaw him in the morning arise early, light 
the fire and begin tu prepare the breakfast, his face pale and 
haggard. “ No wonder!” I thought, when I saw how he 
hurried, hurried, while in his spirit was a constant fear that 
the baby would awake. Very soon] heard the sharp cry of 
the baby ; and away ran the poor father, soon returning with 
baby in his arms, carrying it around with him, while he 
raked the fire, fried the meat and set the table for breakfast. 
When all was ready, down came two or three unwashed, un- 
kempt children, who must be attended to; and when all this 
was done, | observed that the poor gentleman's appetite was 
gone; and, pale and nervous, he sat down in the rocking- 
chair, with the baby in his arms. But what greatly aston- 
ished me was to see how quietly and composedly the lady of 
house drank her coffee and read the morning paper; appa- 
rently oblivious to the trials of her poor husband, and of all 
he had to endure in connection with his household cares. 

It was wash-day, and I watched him through that long 
and weary day. First at the wash-tub, while baby slept; 
then rocking the cradle and washing at the same time; then 
preparing dinner, running and hurrying here and there about 
the house; while in his poor, disturbed mind revolved the 
thought of the sewing that ought to be done, and only his 
own hands to do it. 

Evening came, and the lady of the house returned to din- 
ner. The children came to meet her; and as she lifted up 
one and then another, and kissed them, I thought, “ Why, 
how beautiful is that woman!” Then in my dream I seemed 
to behold every woman of that strange city; and, ah! the 
marvelous beauty of those women! Eye hath not seen, nei- 
their hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive; fora 
beauty almost angelic was so charmingly combined with in- 
tellect, and health brooded so divinely over all, that, at the 
tout ensemble, 1 was profoundly astonished and intensely de- 
lighted. 

Then I turned myself about, and was again in the home I 
had left. It was evening; the lamp on the table was lighted, 
and there sat the poor husband I have described, in his rock- 
ing-chair, darning stockings and mending the children’s 
clethes afler the hard day’s washing. I saw that it had 
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rained; that the clothes-line had broken, and dropped the 
clothes in the dirty yard; and the poor man had had a terri- 
ble time rinsing some and washing others over again; and 
that he had finally put them down in wash-tubs, and covered 
them with water he had brought from a square distant. But 
the day’s work was over; and there he moved to and fro, 
while his wife, in comfortable slippers, sat by the fire read- 
ing. 

“ Well,” I said to myself, “such is the home of the lowly; 
but how is it where one “or more servants can be kept?” 
Then, as by magic, I saw how it was; for I found myself in a 
kitchen where a male Bridget was at work, his hair un- 
combed, his face and hands unwashed, and his clothes torn 
and soiled. Bridget was cooking breakfast, a knife in his 
hand, while he was bending over the cooking-stove, moodily 
talking to himself. The gentleman-housekeeper, pale and 
unhappy, opened the door, looked at Bridget, but said noth- 
ing, and soon went into the dining-room. As soon as his 
back was turned, Bridget turned around, lifted the arm that 
held the knife, and, with a fiendish look, whispered to him- 
self, “I would like to strike you with this.” 

Breakfast on the table, I] looked, and beheld bad coffee, 
burned meat and heavy biscuits ; and I heard the lady of the 
house, who sat in a morning-robe and spangled slippers, say 
to the poor gentleman: 

“My dear, this breakfast is bad, very bad: you ought to 
attend to things better.” 

I observed how sid he felt at these words; and I did pity 
the poor fellow. It seemed to me that I staid a whole day 
with this poor gentleman. His health was very feeble: he 
was suffering from dyspepsia. I siw him attending the chil- 
dren, saw him sewing, saw him go nervously into the 
kitchen, and sadly and wearily attend to things there, while 
the dark glances of the male Bridget followed him viciously 
everywhere. I saw the waste and thieving of that min-Tri'- 
get, and saw how completely that poor gentleman felt 
crushed and held by his help. My heart yearned toward 
that poor, feeble housekeeper, unable to do his own work, 
and so much at the mercy of that terrible Bridget; and I 
ceased to wonder at the pale faces of the men everywhere. 

The homes of the wealthy I visited. and almost every- 
where I found those gentleman-housekeepers anxious and 
worried, no matter how many servants were kept. There 
was trouble about washing, trouble about ironing, trouble 
about children: there was waste, there was thieving; and, 
oh! the number of poor, sickly gentlemen I found made me 
very sad. 

And while, in my dream, my heart was going out in pity 
and commisseration toward those gentleman-housekeepers, I 
found myself in the midst of a large assembly, composed ex- 
clusively of these men. Here almost every man in the city 
had congregated to hold an indignation-meeting—a house- 
keeper's indignation-meeting. Every man wore a white 
kitchen-apron, and some I noticed whose sleeves were white 
with flour, while others had pieces of dough here and there 
stuck on their clothes: others, again, had hanging on their 
arms dish-cloths and towels. Very many, too, had babies in 
their arms, and one or more children at their side. 

Then I listened to some of their speeches. One gentleman 
said : 

“JT have kept house sixteen years; and I know what it is 
to be poor and do my own work; and I know what it is to 
have servants; and I tell you, gentlemen, the whole system 
of housekeeping, as now conducted, is a bad one. It is, in 
the first place, wasteful and extravagant; and, in the next 
place, it wears out our bodies and souls. Sve how pale and 
feeble we are! It is time there was a change.” 

“ We don’t each of us make our own shoes,” said another 
speaker; “we don’t each of us spin our own yarn, or weave 
our own cloth: the hand-loom has departed, and it is now 
done by machinery, which has so far come to our rescue. It 
is not so bad for us as for our grandfuthers, who had to 
weave on a hand-loom all the muslin and cloth for the fam 
ily; but it is bad enough. Here we are kept every day of 
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our lives over the cook-stove, wash-tub, or ironing-table, or | no washing-day any more; no sad faces nor neglected chil- 


thinking about them. 
Cannot all the domestic work be done by machinery ? Can- 
not it be done on wholesale principles? I say it can: there 
is no more need for a kitchen to any house than for a spindle 
or a loom.” 

Then followed many more speeches about the extravagance 
of the present system, whereby one or two persons, and often 


more, were employed in doing the work of a small family, | 


when it might be done at much less expense for one-fourth | 


the labor, were the wholesale principle applied to that as it 


is to other things. 


new girl of yours is good for nothing. 
‘and attend to her, else I shall have no 


One man remarked that the kitchen was a small retail shop | 
| be late again.” 


to every house: another culled it a dirt producing establish- 
family, senting its fumes and filth to every 
Another gentleman said that the fine pictures painted 


about the domestic hearth, happy homes, etc., were all moon- 


ment for every 
room. 
shine, 
of things continued. 

“T protest against the present state of things,” said a tall, 
“ We have 
and let us here and now begin 
Instead ot forty little 
cooking stoves, with each a Bridget, and so many gentlemen 


delicate man, with a large, active brain. 
matter in our own ha&nds ; 
something practical, 


employed as housekeepers, let us have one large stove, and 
do our cooking, washing and ironing on a large scale.” 

Well, Ll thought in my dream that I listened to hundreds of 
speeches and protests and denunciations. 

Then the scene changed; and forthwith there sprang up 
large cooking-establishments in different parts of the city, 
that could, as if by magic, supply hundreds of families with 


their regular meals. I looked, and lo! what machinery had 


done in the weaving of cloth, above and beyond what had | 


been effected by the hand-loom, was accomplished Lere. The 
inventive genius of the age had been at work; and the result 
was a wondrous machine that could cook, wash and iron for 
hundreds of people at once. 

‘“T must see the workings of that establishment,” I said in 


Can nothing be done to remedy this? | dren: for now the poor gentleman-housekeepers had time to 


attend to the children and to the cultivation of their own 
minds; and I saw that the dream of the poet and of the seer 
was realized: for husband and wife sat side by side, each 
Science and philosophy, home 
and children, were cemented together; for peace, sweet 
peace, had descended like a dove on every household. 

I awoke: it was all a dream. My husband stood at my 
“Annie, Annie!” he said: “ awake, Annie! that 
You will have to rise 
breaktast. I have 
been late at the office for several days past, and I fear I shall 


sharing the joys of the other. 


bedsice. 


Larose; and,as my husband eat his breakfast, I pondered 
over my strange dream. As soon as he was gone I transfer- 


red it to paper, feeling that it really did mean something, and 


and would continue so just so long as the present state | 


is intended as a prophecy of the “good time coming,” when 


'woman will be rid of the kitchen and cook-stove, and the 


this | 


extravagant | 
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my dream; and forthwith a polite gentleman, who said that | 


he had been a housekeeper twenty-five years, and knew all 


the petty annoyances of the old system, kindly propused to | 


show me the various doings of the machinery. 

“We are going to cook dinner now,” he said, as he walked 
toward a monster machine. 
about fifty bushels of potatoes were quietly let down into a 


large cistern, where they were washed, and then moved for- | 


ward into a machine for peeling; which cperation was ac- 


Ife touched a handle, and then | 


| 
| 
| 


' 


' 
t 
) 


possibilities of the age actualize for woman that which I have 
dreamed for man. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE ORDER OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
By guy vennaas, 
(Mrs. Battey.) 


VESPERS AT THE CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART—THE 


HISTORY OF THE OGRDER—WOMEN ARE FITTED TO OR- 
GANIZE AND FORM GOVERNMENTS——-AMERICAN CATHO- 
LICITY. 


One lovely Sunday afternoon, in the autumn of 1868, a 
friend invited me to visit with her the Convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Manhattanville. 

‘We will be in time for Vespers,” she remarked ; “ and 
I know you will be very much pleased.” 


, 


THE OLD LORILLARD COUNTRY SEAT, 


‘one of the most beautiful localities on the Island of Man- 


hattan, is the site where this elegant and lovely home of 
the ladies of the Sacred Heart is situated. 

Back among the old ancestral trees, on a beautiful emi- 
nence, rises the magnificent building whose cross-crowned 


complished in a minute or two by its hundreds of knives,and | cupola is seen as you approach the extensive wooded in- 


the potatoes came out all ready to be cooked. Turnips went 
through the same process, and other vegetables were pre- 
pared and made ready for the huge cooking apparatus. All 
was done by machinery: there was no lifting, no hauling, no 
contusion; but the machines, like things of life, lifted, pre- 
pared and transferred as desired. 


| 
i 
j 
| 
| 


| 


I saw what was called a “ self-feeding pie-maker,” that re- | 


minded me of a steam printing-press, where the paper goes 


three separate receptacles, and came out at the other end pies 


| 


ready for the oven, to which they were at once, over a small | 


tramway, transferred by machinery. Another machine made 
cakes and pies. 

Meal time came: the dinner was to be served. Two large 
wooden doors opened by means of a spring which the gentle- 
man touched with his foot. Through them came filing past 
us, one after another, small, curiously constructed steam- 
wagons, the motion of which caused but little noise, as the 


Wheels were tired with vulcanized India-rubber: those wag- 


| 
| 
' 
} 
} 
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ons were so arranged as to travel on common roads, and | 


much resembled caravans. They moved past machines which 
were called “ servers,” 
ferred to the 
‘ waiters.” 


where meals were dished and trans- 


steam caravans, which latter were termed 


All this was done systematically, quietly, yet 


rapidly, by a few persons in charge of the machines by which | 


ineals were prepared for and distributed to hundreds of fami 
lies. I saw that there were hundreds of these “servers.” as 
well as hundreds that the dinner was 
dished and served almost simultaneously, in double-tin cases, 
containing all requisites for the table. 

Then away went the steam “ waiters,” delivering the 
meals almost simultaneously at the houses, which, by the 
by, were ramdiy being “reconstructed” to meet the new 
state of things, with dining-rooms to accommodate hundreds 
at once, in blocks, or hollow squares, with cook-houses, laun- 
dries, ete., at the centre, or in circles similarly arranged, 
combining, in @ most inconceivable degree, economy with 
beauty. 


of ““waiters;” so 


To return to the steam waiters: At a time understood, they 
called for the tin cases containing dishes and débris, and then 
wendedc their way back to headquarters, where all the dishes 
were washed and transferred to their places by steam-power. 

The washing and ironing, I discovered, were done in the 
“ume expeditious manner, by machinery; several hundred 
pieces going in at one part of the machine dirty, and coming 


out at the other end a few minutes afterward, rinsed and | 
‘lief are represented “ The Stations of the Cross.” 


eady to dry. The ironing was as rapid as it was perfect— 
smooth, glossy, uncreased, unspecked; all done by 
ehincery. 


ma- 


Then | looked once more into this strange citv, and, behold ! 


ain emancipated class! The pale, sickly fuces of the men 


| 
| 
| 








that forms the domain of the Convent. The 
grounds through which you pass, by a winding carriage- 
way to the portal, are improved in so artistic a manner 
you scarcely can tell where nature ends and art begins. 
The red sandstone fagade and covered carriage entrance 
well with the color of the 
Downing’'s advice 


closure, 


harmonize marvelously 


ground upon which the house stands, 


“* | with regard to harmony in this respect has, wittingly or 
in blank at one end and comes out printed at the other. So | 


i) 


the flour, shortening and truit were taken in all at once at | 


unwittingly, been precisely carried out. 

The bell was answered by a lay sister, whose snowy cap 
and well arranged veil invited the eye to rest upon its 
quaint but attractive beauty. 

She received our cards and politely showed us to the 
parlors, which were thronged with the pupils of the 
school and their friends, Sunday is always a visiting day 
in all Roman Catholic educational establishments, I do 
not think I ever saw an assembly where there was more 


ease and good breeding and less boarding-school stiffness 


displayed. 

‘The children were beautifully dressed, and evidently 
A few of the la- 
dies of the Sacred Heart were scattered here and there 


belonged to the best classes of society. 


amid the groups, their black robes contrasting with the 
bright colors and highly ornate toilets of their visitors. 

A bell sounded, and the groups began to move toward 
the eastern wing of the building, tc the chapel, the pupils 
excusing themselves “ until after Vespers.” 

‘We will be obliged to wait until after Vespers to see 
Madame T. and my nieces,” said my friend, and we also 
moved on to 

THE CHAPEL. 


The seats of the visitors being elevated above the nave 
where the pupils were seated, enabled us to command a 
view of the whole beautiful interior of this chaste and ele- 
gant sanctuary of prayer. It is finished in the same style of 
Gothic arch tecture that prevails throughout the building. 
There is nothing gloomy, heavy or monastic about it. A 
dim, religious twilight is diffused through the rainbow- 
tinted, stained glass, which fills the panes of the high, 
pointed Gothic windows. ‘The stalls of the nuns, on each 
side of the chapel, are of rich carved black walnut, and 
are also elevated above the nave. Many of the nuns were 

Between the windows 
on each side are modillions or scrolls, on which in bas-re- 


kneeling in them when we entered. 


In these 
“Stations” the story of the agony and Crucifixion of Jesus 
are told in twelve mute but emphatic object lessons. A|l- 
ternating with these medallions are oval cartoons in oils or 
fresco, the pictured heads of saints or historic Church ce- 


were giving place to ruddy health. Anxiety, once so marked | lebrities, At the upper end of the chapel the altars blazed 


1 their features, was departing, 


No Bridget to dread now; with the glimmering light of innumerable waxen tapers. 





Upon the great stained glass window, above the central al- 
tar, was depicted the forms of worshiping angels, repos- 
ing upon amber-colored clouds and floating upon sleeping 
wings of every hue. It is the finest piece of work in 
stained glass I have ever seen. It looks as if the angels 
had floated out of heayen on some glorious summer even- 
ing, and from the gorgeous sunset clouds were gazing, 
with worshiping tenderness, upon the altar where reposes 
the body of their Lord. The idea was certainly the con 
ception of some sweetly worshiping spirit, who sought 
thus to symbolize its own intense adoration of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharistic Bread. 

By an artistic arrangement of the light a beautiful effect 
was produced at 


THE ALTAR OF THE VIRGIN, 


The picture behind this altar represents two angelic fig: 
ures coming out of the clouds with a crown in their hands, 
Their drapery floats softly huck, while the arms seem to 
extend from the canvas. So admirable is the foreshorten- 
ing and so artistic is the arrangement of the lights upon 
the altar, the crown in their extended hands seems about 
to drop upon the head of the veiled statue of the Virgin 
upon the altar in front of the picture. Scarcely had I time 
to take in these details when the slow and solemn strain of 
an organ symphony floated through the arched and groined 
apartment, and slowly, slowly, so slowly they scarcely 
seemed to move, came, two and two, with folded hands, a 
long procession of young girls, robed in rose color and 
veiled in white. Two little ones, not more than four or 
five years of age, headed the long, cloud-like line. Nota 
step faltered or hesitated, or seemed at a loss what to do 
or where to go. Their eyes were modestly downcast, their 
whole deportment devotional; and, reader, devotion is 
such a beautifier! There’s no cosmetic like it. 

THE VESPER SERVICE. 

Each couple advanced until they reached the front of the 
altar, then knelt and defiled right and left around the dark 
pews, which they entered trom the side nearest the walls. 
The cloud-like line continued thus to float in, and curl 
round into the pews until every seat was filled. Then the 
heavenly strains of sympathetic female voices mingled 
with the organ tones in the heavenly “ Gloria,” “* Laus 
tibi” and “Alleluia,” “Anthem and Antiphon,” with which 
the ‘‘ Even-song” begins. Gently sank every young form 
and head in prayer, and through the whole service every 
worshiper, from the black-robed nun in her stall to the 
infant band with rosary beads in their tiny hands, seemed 
absorbed in devotion. There was no turning or twisting 
in the seats, no stare of impertinent curiosity, or ill-timed 
levity. At the conclusion of the service a priest in rich 
vestments entered the sanctuary and, after kneeling before 
the altar, raised the glittering Remonstrance and bestowed 
the solemn Benediction upon the kneeling throng. Then, 
as slowly as they had entered, and in the same order, the 
three hundred young worshipers glided out, each couple, 
as before, bowing before the altar as they reached the cen- 
tral aisle, and before they turned to make their exit. 

No stage manager, trained by years of practice in plan 
ning dramatic effects, could have arranged the programme 
of the entrée, the service and the exodus with more artistic 
skill. 

Upon our return to the parlors Madame T., a venerable 
lady of the Sacred Heart, awaited us with the little rela 
tives of my friend. I became so much interested in the items 
which this amiable old lady gave me that I pursued my 
inquiries, until finally I gleaned from various sources this 


HISTORY OF THE ORDER. 


At the commencement of the nineteenth century the old 
Orders of the Church, but particularly the Society of 
Jesus, had received a blow from which it seemed they 
could never recover. Thecultivation of a religious senti- 
ment, symbolized by an idea, is one of the developments 
of the Catholic mind. Thus the * Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus” had always been achosen idea of the 
Society of Jesus. Hence, when two devout women, Mar- 
garet Mary Alcooque and the young Madeleine Sophie 
Barrat, revealed to their confessors—Jesuits—that their 
devotion to the Sacred Heart had been rewarded with in- 
terior light and spiritual grace, they were chosen to be the 
founders of a new order for women, whose work should be 
specially guarded and directed by the members of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. The chief work selected for the Religious 
of the Sacred Heart was made by their first directors, and 
is still, the education of young ladies. 


MADAME BARRAT 


may be considered the actual foundress of the order. 
Around her, in 1800, flocked ladies of the highest social 
position in France, and to them was confided the education 
of the daughters of the Catholic French nobility of that day. 
Madame Barrat was as distinguished for her mental cul 
ture as for her contemplative and holy piety. She read 
and wrote seven different languages with skill and fluency, 
and so evident was her saintliness, that although but 
seven years have elapsed since her death, steps have bnee 
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already taken for her beatification at Rome, and this will 
doubtless be followed by her canonization. 

This order has always attracted the flowers of aris- 
tocracy to its cloisters, Among the distinguished ladies 
who have adorned and still belong to its ranks may be 
mentioned: Madame Jonaparte, a niece of the first Napo- 
leon; the Princess Elizabeth Sallilian, a convert from the 
Greek to the Roman Church; and daughters of the famed 
houses of De Charbonelle, De Boncour, Changarnier and 
De Montalambert. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 

was a pupil of the Sacred Heart, and has, since her eleva- 
tion to the Imperial throne of France, testifiec her grate- 
ful remembrance of those who trained her for the exalted 
position she has adorned for so many years. If the strong 
minded women of the present day, and the advocates of 
woman’s admission to every political privilege, needed 
any stronger arguments than they are furnished with for 
their position, a most forcible one could be drawn from 
the organization and government of this and other orders 
for women in the Catholic Church. 

Their success proves that 

WOMEN CAN ORGANIZE AND GOVERN, 
when directed by great, pure and noble impulses, 

This society numbers thousands of women in its mem- 
bership. Its aggregate wealth amounts to millions of dol- 
lars. It is managed solely by women. Women alone 
have control of its resources, and women alone execute its 
laws and carry out its discipline. 

The government is democratic, the Mother General be- 
ing elected for life, and at her death she appoints one of 
the order, who presides until an election can be held. 

The present Mother General is 

MADAME GOETZ. 
She resides at Paris and has her regular council and 
cabinet officers. These cabinet officers consist ~f as many 
foreign secretaries as there are provinces connected with 
the Generalate or Mother House. There are five proy- 
The Canadian province has for its 
Mother General Madame Cornelis. 


inces in America. 
She resides at Sault 
au Recollet, near Montreal. The United States has its 
Eastern province under the direction of Madame Hardy, 
resident at Kenwood, near Albany; its Western, over 
whom Madame Gauthraux presides, residing at Chicago, 
and the Southern, whose mother house is at New Orleans, 
directed by Madame Shannon. 

The last Catholic Directory reports fifteen houses of the 
order in the Republic, with schools whose pupils number 
over three thousand. This does not include the pupils 
in their free schools, however, which greatly outnumber 
their pay pupils. 

A GENERAL COUNCIL 

is called by the Mother General every six years. Every 
Rey. Provincial is summoned from all parts of the world 
to Paris. They come, and in solemn council debate the af- 
fairs of the Order, take steps for its increase by the estab- 
lishment of new houses, reform its rule and discipline, if 
necessary, and adapt its course of study to the progress of 
modern events and ideas, as far as consistent with the 
sublime faith of their Church, In these councils they act 
upon the principle that ‘*‘ New occasions teach new duties,” 
and thus by adaptation to their age and period they 
thrive, and spread their Institute, its government and influ- 
ence. 

As in other Roman Catholic Orders the members of the 
community take vows of absolute poverty—no one owns 
one dollar of herown, The aggregate wealth belongs to 
the whole. The books of each house are kept by an 
¢conome or treasurer. 
corded minutely. 


Every receipt and expenditure is re- 
Every six months these reports are for- 
warded from each house to the economes of the provinces, 
who condense and send the whole to Paris. 

Again, there are annual reports sent from each house 
and province, including not only the financial affairs but a 
history of each establishment. The name and personal 
history of each member is included in these reports, and a 
general summary of the annual administration of affairs— 
the receptions of postulants, novices, etc., and the status 
and duties of every member. 

In Paris these reports are condensed and the volume 
lithographed, the lithographing being done by members of 
the Order. The report is private, and copies are issued 
only to the various houses of the Order throughout the 
world. 

TO BECOME A LADY OF THE SACRED HEART 
simply requires the same six months’ postulancy and two 
years’ novitiate exacted by all religious communities of the 
Catholic Church. She is then invested with the black veil 
by one of those solemn, symbolic ceremonies which the 
Church of Rome uses to instruct her children. Five years 
afterward she is given a cross and ring, and makes her final 
Vows. 

When she receives the black veil she repeats aloud the 
following profession : 


— ————-, humbly prostrate at the feet of the most 
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of God, of the whole heavenly court, and of all who are here | 


} 
| 


witnesses, promise to Almighty God, and to you, my rev- | 


erend mother, ———~ ———-, our Superior Vicar, who repre- 
sent here our Superier General, and those who will lawfully 
succeed her, holding the place of God, poverty, chastity and 
obedience, according to the spirit of our institute, under the 
authority of the Right Reverend Bishop of —, and of our 
lawful ecclesiastical superiors. 

Taken at ———, in the chapel of our house of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, ———., 18—. 


, 





From the timeshe pronounces this vow her life is strictly 


cloistered, But it is quite a mistake to suppose it to be 


invested with gloom or unreasonable ascetism. Those who | 


have been permitted to 
PEEP BEHIND THE CLOISTER BARS 

describe the social and domestic life within the convent 
as extremely cheerful and vivacious. The time not spent 
in contemplation, prayer and duty in the school-room 
or house is given to recreation, and many a ringing 
laugh resounds through the community rooms or in the 
garden at the twilight hour of summer evenings—many a 
Witticism is there heard that would immortalize a literary 
or society belle. Games of every description—even cro- 
quet and ten-pins—are played by the white-handed in- 
mates of the cloister. They endeavor by every means in 
their power to make their “ piety reasonable and their 
reason pious; but the obedience necessary in such a life 
is the one at which the American mind most rebels. Yet 





we see ladies of the highest social position and wealth | 
in America seeking the houses of the Sacred Heart as the | 


home most congenial to their tastes and aspirations. 


The freedom of American institutions and the tenden- | 


cies of the age forbid the thought that this seclusion is 
sought for any but the highest, purest and most intelligent 
motives. In truth, the practical common sense of the 
American mind is highly appreciative of the economic re- 
sults of such institutions. I think Lam quite within the 
bounds of probability in saying that fully one-third of the 
pupils found in Catholic schools are the children of non- 
Catholic or Protestant parents. Among the better bred 
dice against ‘*‘Romanism and Popery,”’ which in 1834 
dictated the destruction of the Ursuline Convent at Charles- 
town, or encouraged the publication of such books as 
Maria Monk’s Narrative, or Theresa Reed’s * Six Months 
in a Convent,” is rapidly disappearing. A bright dawn 
and glorious morning-star of hope seems to herald the 
future of Catholicity engrafting itself upon the soil of free 


and progressive America, [am not one of those who see 
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1. Epvrcatron.—It should be reformed ns gatively, by sepa- 
ration from religious dogmas, and positiv: ly, by resting on 
natural principles, and by substituting objects in nature and 
Verbal and 
attractive explanations should be given to children, instead 


art—fields, woo Is, water, stars, workshops, etc. 


of forcing incomprehensible treatises into their immature 
brains. These do not educate but stunt the intellect, at a 
serious cust to body and mind. 

2. PUBLICATION.—This should consist of tracts for the peo- 
ple and books for thinkers; also of books adapted to children, 
devoid of orthodoxy. 

3. CrRCULATION.—Useful and progressive books should be 
found in public libraries, and the local press should be stimu- 
lated into discussing and urging them. All support by liberals 
should be withdrawn trom journals which are unfairly ag- 
gressive. 

4. CO-OPERATION in purchases and in sales: the substitu- 
tion of co-operative kitchens and laundries for those of the 
wasteful, isolated household, which are a leading obstacle to 
woman's elevation. | 

9. SPrRITUALITY.—The culture of the INNER life, the intui- 
tive nature, the development of a true spirituality, based on 
the best material conditions whereby the spirit world can be 
approached by the cultivation of such portions of our nature 
as appertain to both forms of existence. 

Lastly, relative to the relations of the sexes, it is believed 
that reason and fact should outweigh tradition and authority. 
Many who utterly reject tradition in religion cling to it tena 
ciously on this subject. Facts upon it are but litile known, 
and less circulated: intolerance rules, reason is silenced, and 
intuition ignored, on a subject which more than all others 
requires calm and impartial consideration. Briefly it may 
be stated that the ascetic idea, more or less upheld by nearly 


| all religionists, that purity is synonymous with privation, has, 


as a necessary reaction, led to the most awtul licentiousness. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION NOT PROPOSED. 

In specifying these subjects it is not intended to inaugurate 

any mass movement, to operate on all of them. Some pro 

gressive persons may be interested in one, and some in an- 


other; nor are they regarded as comprising all the move- 
and more highly-educated classes of America, the preju- | 


_ments of the whole being. 


| fluences. 


in the progress of the nineteenth century any real protest | 


against the decisions, the creed or the institutions of the 


old Church. rocked in the cradle of the centuries. Nothing 


of the order of the Sacred Heart ot Jesus, 
——$ <n 


PROPOSAL TO UNITE THINKERS. 


Sundry Evils of Society, and a few Means of Amelio- 
ration, 


BY ALFRED CRIDGE. 
Truth has been elicited and progress secured by a chronic 
insurrection against the infernal trinity of tradition, fashion 


and custom. Some are measurably emancipated in religious | of the others to such an extent as may seem to each expe- 


belief, but few, even of these, realize how completely tradi- 
tion, its adjuncts and its outgrowths, dominate in our 


ments in regard to which co-operation may he advantageous. 
It is believed, however, that so far as creeds, traditions, 
fashion and custom, as regulators of conduct, can be syste- 
matically superseded by nature, reason, science and intuition, 
a life can be organized which more nearly fills the require- 
While isolated individuals can 
do but little, mutual communication among aspiraits for a 
freer and nobler life may enable the end to be partly secured, 
and mutual protection can be afforded against repressive in- 
A theology confessedly irrational has pervaded & 
scarcely less irrational state of society. Both are aggressive 
in their action, bringing, in many cases, the whole strength 


of powerful organizations, civil and ecclesiastical, to bear 
confirms this belief more than the success and popularity | 


against individuals who are isolated on account of being in- 
dependent and conscientious, 
PROPOSALS TO CORRESPOND 


It is believed that mutual correspondence may lea@ to prac 


tical effort. Communications are desired, specifying the age, 


ee 


| 


occupation, address, the particular work on which the writer 
desires to engage, views on important subjects, etc. 
de visite will be acceptable. 


Cartes 


For convenience of nomenclature, these correspondents 
will be designated the “ Socrety or Co-workers.” There 
will, however, be neither organization, fees, paraphernslia, 
titles or pledges, but each will co-operate with one or more 


| dient. 


social and domestic life, as well as in our educational and | 


rovernmental institutions. So far as these excel correspond- 
ing organizations of the dark ages which immediately fol- 
lowed the triumph of what was called Christianity, the result 
is mainly attributable to science ; but the latter, mainly con- 


Correspondents will oblige by sending the names of ac 
quaintance#belonging to the class of independent thinkers 


| and practical workers which this article intended to reach 


a . . a - 
Tue Spantsan Successron.—The Puris Charivraréd has a 


caricature of Prim running round with the throne of Spain 


sisting in mere classification of external phenomena and | 


forms, unconsecrated by a spiritual purpose or essential con- 
ception, often pandering to received opinions, had nearly 
reached its ultimatum, in some directions, when popular in- 


strumentalities, usually despised by professors of science, 


opened the gates of the spiritual. 


penetrated at length, by the successive steps of chemistry, 


electricity, phrenology and magnetism, the Arcana Celestia of 


the spirit. It has established the fact, not of a future, but ofa 
continued existence; andinso far as its teachings are re- 
ceived, amodification of all our life is the necéssary sequence 
of those discoveries. The material form must bow before the 
controlling spiritual essence, modifying itself in conformity 
with that indwelling verity of which the form is but a fleet- 
ing symbol. Life must be reorganized in accordance with 
the high requirements of that essence which is omnipotent 
because unseen: and the falsities of a social order, which are 
only a fitting expression of the past, must give way to the 
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cessities of the present, which demand facilities for the de- | a ~ - ; 
necessitl f | neck. The itemin of next Importance 1 the of”, or girdle, 


velopment ot the future. 


RUGGESTIONS. 


and consolidated as to bring into beneficial action their latent 
forcos, while securing the largest individual freedom? Let 
us commence by defining, in part, what should be done, not 
counting rudimentary work already undertaken by other or- 


I,-———— 
Holy Trinity, in the presence of the most Holy Virgin Mother | ganizations. 


i 


/ camel's hump, recently popular among 


: 'tions. The Grecian bend is an « 
How cau the various progressive elements be so arranged | 


upon his head, searching for an occupant, Ile concludes at 
last to call at the Foundling Hospital, us be ing the Only spot 
where he can find a candidate free from family alliances. 
The French comic papers, lately arrived, were published 
at the outset of the war, and partook of the general confi 
dence in success. The CAarivari represents a Zousave and a 
Prussian soldier in conversation, 


©)? 


Berlin is a nice place, 


| isn’t it?’ said the Frenchman with a meaning wink. “ And 
Thus science, beginning with crude, material forms, has | 


Paris?” said the quiet Prussian. “Oh, never you mind. 
You're not going there,” was the reply. Another picture 
displays a French soldier firing off one of the Mitrailleuse 
cannon, over which the nation had largely brag@ed. All the 
Prussians on the field of battle, lay dead. “ Five minutes 
and the battle is over'’ said the Frenchman. The new ar- 
rivals of the Charivari will be worth seeing, 
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JAPANESE Fasntons.— The style of dress in Japan is even 
more varied than it is on Broadway. A Japanese lady, thor- 
oughly arrayed, is quite an elaborate work of art A large 
amount of attention, and no little expense, to begin with, is 
devoted to the arrangement of the hair, even the common 
people regularly employing a hair-dresser If they cannot 
afford the luxury every day, they will make it last for two 
days by sleeping upon a wooden pillow placed under the 


which is arranged behind with ¢great care, sa as to form the 
other uncivilized na 
id institution in Japan, and 
to see one of these dark-skinned ladies, with her extensive 
head dress, a hump uoon her back, an extremely narrow sk rt, 
high wooden pattens, ner body thrown forward as she minces 
her way along, you would imag that she was cart 
the brainless votaries of taushion in other lands: but she is 
only dressing as her peo] le have dre ssed, and VW alking as they 
have walked, perhaps for centurics. , 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 











ARE WOMEN INDIVIDUALS OR ARE THEY PER- 
SONAL NONENTITIES? 

CONDITION OF WOMEN UNDER THE DIFFERENT FORMS OF 
GOVERNMENT, POLITICALLY, SOCIALLY, INTELLECTUALLY 
—INEQUALITY MEANS INFERIORITY—THE INCONSIDER- 
ATENESS OF WOMEN—INDIVIDUALITY FOR ALL. 

In surveying the situation occupied by woman it is not 
surprising that this query should arise in the minds of 
those who observe realities rather than the glittering ap- 
pearances, by which things are often shrouded, by those 
who desire that realities should not become apparent. We 
do not believe that many women realize the whole truth 
regirding themselves. Aside from a certain degree of 
moral power possessed in some quarters, there never were 
representatives of humanity more completely subjugated 
than are the women of countries that profess to be repub- 
lican. They are in precisely the same condition of those 
men who, by some overt act, have lost their citizenship. 
We challenge you who say us nay to show that this is not 
the case. Incountries despotic and monarchial there is 
is not that vast difference of condition between the 
sexes that exists in republics. Women there come 
nearer possessing an equality of political power, as 
it is not under all constitutional and limited monarchies 
thit all men have a political voice. Under other forms of 
government the women are still more nearly equal, for in 
many countries voting is unknown, Do women ever stop 
to consider that under republican forms of government, as 
distinguished from monarchies, the privileges of men gen- 
erally are vastly augmented and those of women remain 
unchanged? Do they always desire to remain in this dor- 
mint condition regarding their privileges? It is not only 
political privileges that women voluntarily forego, In the 
dom tin of commerce and finance they have, like the serfs 
of Russia, to some extent, made inroads; but these excep- 
tional cases are those where women have been obliged to 
resort to them, because thrown upon their own resources ; 
or because they have had no master to determine for them, 
thit they should not take such steps. Intellectually, also, 
women have exhibited some brilliant examples of indivi- 
duality ; so, too, have they done in all ages: but here even 
they lack that positive power which always proceeds from 
a consciousness cf superiority of condition. Socially the 
instances of individuality are always those of ignominy, 
and the individuals are made a curse and blight of soci- 
ety. They do not receive the consideration of * neigh- 
bors” at its hands, 

But for all these inequalities there is a prime inequality 
which conduces directly to them, and this is political in- 
equality, or the absence of the female element in the con- 
trol of thosethings upon which all others hinge, and by 
which all others to a very considerable extent are deter- 
mined, Political inequality is a direct admission of infe- 
riority on the part of those subjected to it, and a direct 
assertion of inferiority on the part of those who prohibit 
equality. All inequalities are the direct result of a lack of 
individuality, and a lack of individuality is the result of 
our system of educating the young. To become individ- 
ualized presupposes being independent, self-reliant and 
selt-supporting. This is individuality. All individuals, 
therefore, must have a direct interest in the rules and regu- 
lations under which they shall be compelled to be self- 
reliant. While women depend upon men to provide for all 
their pecuniary interests, individuality is a thing of little 
importance, and those women who have never known what 
it is to earn the supply of their daily wants can well say 
that they forego political equality, and consider every wo- 
man who demands it as “ strong-minded” and almost mas- 
culine. But let revolution come; let these dependent 
women be thrown upon their own resources, and their 
convictions would soon change. They would not only de- 
mand that legislation should be somewhat in their inter- 
ests, but they would also demand an equal right to form a 
part of legislation. We would ask, then, what is the ob- 
jection to extending the political rights, possessed by man, 
to such women as are similarly conditioned to men; to 
those who are independent and who have an equal interest 
with man in the laws under the operations of which they 
must provide for themselves, 

If Congress denies to women, generally, the privilege of 
suffrage, upon the plea that women generally are averse to 
it, let them grant it to women who demand it, and whose 
conditions warrant the demand being made. Place women 
upon the same footing with men, when they occupy simi- 
lar positions, and are similarly conditioned. Surely this 
measure of justice cannot be denied by the most conserva- 
tive men, nor ridiculed by the most “ sensible ” feminine 
women, unless, forsooth, there is a determination on the 
pirt of men to hold women in continuous vassalage, and 
on the part of the majority of women to willingly submit 
to being vassals. 

There is, however, one tendency in the human family 
which neither “ conservative’ men nor “ feminine’ 
can prevent, by any of their fondness for old customs and 
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things—that is Individuality; and it is this character- 
istic in women as well as in men that will not only de- 
mand, but obtain all the common privileges for themselves 
that are enjoyed by any individuals under the same 
government. Suffrage may be denied a little longer to 
women who demand it, but equality, as applied to both 
sexes, must and will obtain in all departments of life; in 
those of duty, as in those of privilege. 


——— 
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ITEMS. 


Wyoming women are monopolizing Republican county 


nominations. Suffrage does nobody good, oh no! 


Greeley said, after his snti-woman suffrage lecturein Wash- 
ington. which was given to a big house of empty benches, 
that “the only thing suffrage would do for women. was to 
give them more work.” That is the point, Mr. Greeley. 
Out of more work will grow mvure wages, and out of more 
wages happiness will replace scantiness, and virtue will 
replace prostitution, married or single. 


Suffrage is a farce.—Char'es Moran. 
Is not a farce better than a tragedy ? 


S eden has started a Female Medical College. All honor 
to glorious, dear Fredrika Bremer, wnose life was given to 
showing in their trne light the cruel laws of her land, and 
whose grand novel—* Hertha”—did much to make the wri- 
ter and others woman’s rights workers. The women of Swe- 
den and America shall joiu hands across her grave, and 
crown it with immortelles. 


The Indiana divorce courts are busier than ever. When 
suffrage, according to Greeley, has given women more work, 
wnd they cau support themselves, divorce will amount to 
nothing, for women wi!! then marry only for love, and with 
men who will not waut divorces when they grow old. 


Solomo”’s wisdom is laid to his having seven hundred 
wives to advise him. This also explains Brigham Youug’s 
shrewd ess. 


he population of the world is set down at 1,280,000,000 ; 
260,000,000, or thereabouts, are the children of unwilling 
mothers aud should not have been born. Hence, come crime, 
poverty and vice into the world. 


Prostitutes are not all driven to their mode of life. Some 
take to it as men take to liquor. The man who becomes a sot 
is often the child of a mother who has been brought up to 
drink moderately. Natural prosututes are commonly 
daughters of sepsual men. 


London has 23,000 uneduacatel children to the square 
mile. Subjection of women produced them. 


In some fe wv cases prostitution seems an imperfect form 
of stirpicul‘ure. The girls try many men, and marry one 
man at last. 


“Drunkenvess prevails alarmingly among Harrisburg 
females.” Are Harrisburg males alarmiogly sober? Is this 
drunkenness among the rich women, to whom social pre- 
jucice forbids work, or among the poor, who take to drink, 
like their liege lords, to drown th-ir sorrows 7? 


* fwo-thirds ot all the school teachers in this country are 
womens.” And not paid two-thirds of men’s pay, though 
cften better teachers. 


It is said that the Connecti:t Logislative Committee 
treated women s'ificaze as a joke. They will laugh w’other 
side of their mouths yet. 


An eight-hour speaker came home from his work at six 
o’clock one day and found Ins wife dressed in her best. sit- 
ting on the doorstep. “Where is my supper?” said he. 
‘Don’t know,” said she. “I began getting breakfast at 
five this morning, and my eight Lours ended at one o’clock.”’ 


Greeley would have been glad enough to have the soldiers’ 
wives vote in Ohio, ladiana and Illinois in 1362, while they 
where harvesting. For want of their votes those States 
went Democratic. 


Catherine Beecher will be Principal of the Hartford 
Female Ssminary. We object. She is the black sheep of 
the family; she sets the girlsa bad example by opposing 
freedom for her sex. 


If the census shows but slight increase of native popula: 
tion, it will be bessuse American wives have learned to 
avoid undesired children. 


The girls were one too many for Dr. Holland at Vassor 
College. They criticised his lecture so keeuly that he weut 
away. 


Greeley says he is tired of talk and prefers to work. If 
he canvot talk better than he dves on suffrage. we advise 
him to boe his Chippsqua turnips and hold his tongue— 
avout womeu and farming. 


A London husband, poanding his wife, was attacked so 
fiercely by the family cat, that the woman had to take her 
off to save his life. 

Would he do as much for her ? 


Woman's Rigits women get into comfortable quarters.— 
N. Y. Globe. 
They earn them. 


Greeley baving shown that he knew next to nothing about 
anffrage and political economy, has since tried with signal 
svecess to prove that he knows still less about farming. 


When a Chicago womin wants to get a man on a breach 
of promise case, she makes a bet of a kiss with him and 
loses. She pays him the kiss iu the presence of a witness, 
then sues bim for breach of promise and trifling with her 
affections, aud so forth. Look out for’em when they offer 
to bet a kiss. 


When she is free to earn her living without him, and 
without being despised for doing it, she won't play this 
gume. 


So many men were killed during the war, that the census 
will probably show a majority of women. Yet, a minority 
of the people only can vote. 


Hundreds of dead soldiers during our war turned out to 
be women. If Greeley is right, those who survive are en- 
titled to the ballot. 


Judge Barnard suid on the bench lately, that “it was bad 
enoush to have u mether-in-law witheut being compelled 
to support ler.” Treat your wife properly, Judge, and you 
will not have te complain publiciy of her mother, 
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“A Barlington woman's rights lady getsshaved regularly 
at the barber’s.” Other women don’t have to go that far. 


Why are the women who nursed, leas entitled to vote than 
the men who fonght ? 
Hon. Horace Greeley is respectfully requested to ans ver. 


Mr. Wakeman, at the Liberal Club, said that women 
would soon get tired of suffrage. Well, we want to see the 
folly of it. 


* 200,000 white citizens are disfranchised in the South.— 
N. Y. Express. 

Ten times that number are so. But your sympathy is 
only for your own sex, a small part of the whole. 


Massachusetts is threatened with stumn speeches from 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs Howe and Mrs. Lucy Stone, in behalf 
of Mr. Phillips —N. Y. Erpress. 

As Brooks Brothers will be candidates for Congress this 
Fall, New York is “threatened” with “stump speeches” 
from those gentlemen on behalf of themselves. 


A widow in Nebraska, wishing to remarry, killed her four 
children, regarding them as impediments. Probably she 
never wanted them. 

If the workingmen fear Chinese competition. let them 
bring women into the field. Few Chinamen could live on 
their wages. . 


Ont West, seven years ago, the men went to the war, 
while the women turned out and harvested the crop-. Yet 
Greeley says they must not vote unless they fight. Could 
the men fight if the women did not work ? 


Two women in a strawberry patch, in Illimois, engaged in 
a political discussion, and one of them was buried next day. 

Set off against this, thousands of like cases among men, 
and you will see how much milder politics will be after the 
sixteenth amendment passes. 


The principal occupation of the “girl of the period” is 
said to be to sit at the window aid watch for the “ coming 
man.” 

When thesixteenth amendment has passed, she will work 
while she waits, as Greeley has said. 


McFarland denies tbe stery of F'sk having refused him a 
oe on hisroad. Heshows a piss over the Erie road, which 

e says Fisk voluntarily tendered bim upon leaving New 
York. 

Then Fisk is less a man than we thought. 


Ramie is soon to be a Southern staple. Mr. Emile Le- 
franc, of New Orleans, has invented and patented a machine 
for separating the fibre from the woody matter and outer 
bak. The want of a suitable process for this purpose has 
hitherto deterred Louisiana planters trom its cult ure. Now, 
that ithas been discovered, many intend cultivating the 
plant. Ramie, for many purposes, will be a substitute for 
cotton, and can be used for interweaving with it, and with 
wool and silk. 


An eminent. divine was cured of chewing tobacco by a 
young girl, who interrupted his precepts upon fasting with, 
‘-Pshaw! don’t preach self-deni«l to me when you bave 
your mouth fall of nasty tebacco!” When we have seen a 
man denouncing the use of wine, with the tobacco juice 
running iv two streams out of the corners of his mouth, we 
have thought that a little self-inquiry Light, at least, teach 
him charity. 

Mrs. Stanton shut up Whitelaw Reid as soon as she con- 
sented to notice him. 


Mrs. Hugg, of Chicago, has appli d for divorce from Mr. 
Hug. The cbarge is he didn’t bug enough. Tvo much hug- 
germugyery about this. He must have hugged somebody 
else. 


Miss Lilian Edgarton will appear onthe rostrum next 
winter as the mouthpiece of the dog-in-mavger, ladies. If 
she and they oppose suffrage, they should keep silence. Dis- 
cussion is fatal to their side. 

Many people and papers have said t iat the Washington 
suffrage movement amouoted to nothing. Mrs. General 
Sherman & Co. don’t think so, for it forced them to take the 
field. 


Hon. Henry O'Connor, an elequest advocate of woman's 
rights, is renominated by the Republicans for Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Iuwa. 


Oberlin College, foremost in educuting women, is dead 
against their voting. —.. Y. Globe. 

Don’t send your daughters there, nor to Miss Beecher’s, 
Hartford seminary. Seud them to Vassar, whence the girls 
scared Dr. Holland. 


Is it safe 7—T. L. Cuyler 
Justice is always sate. Oppress‘on never. 


Dr. Morris, of Maryland, stated at the Willard Seminary 
last week, that Mrs. Emma Willard was “ pot one of tha 
misguided wbo desire woman’s rights. She had vot cared 
to step out of the provinceof woman.” Yet he trumpeted 
her discoveries in science. The learned doctor should tell 
us what that province is. A hundred years ago his heroire 
would have been called “ misguided” tor beiny scieutific. 9g 


Politics debase.—Senator. 

You pluinxy want a monopoly of the debasement. It 
seems to pay. Allemployments which separate the sexes 
debase borh. 


“We like the old-fashioned dependence of women.” 
Would you like your sisteror your daughter to depend on 
atyrant? Would you like your wife at your death to de- 
pend on a stranyer? 


“The polls are dangerous for women.” 

False.—Party after party of women have gone to the polls 
in Washington to ask registration, and the crowd treated 
them with perfectly good-natured respect. 


When Jennie June told her busband she feared failure in 
speech-making, he said “Why, you never fail when you 
begin wo scold me.” David knows that scoldins is misspent 
eloqnence. 


‘Women canrot compete with men.” Try your hand at 
darniog. house-keeping, or embroidery, sir. At everything 
which needs fineness, patience, and great exact ness, women 
can beat men. Even if not,so much less should women be 
shut out from what they can do. 


“ Looking up toa man.”’ Do you think she likes you to 
look down on her ? 


When women want the suffrage they will have it.—Sum- 
ner. 

Must a wise woman wait for fools? 

“ When any considerable number of women demand the 
suffiage, they will get it.”’ 

is 100,000 a considerable number ? 

a the mass of women ask sufftage they will suc- 
ceed.” 

How, if they dare not ask ? 
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THE MEANING OF FREEMASONRY—NO. 2. 





Cult and “Craft;’ Worship and “Work;” Faith 
Allied with Nature and Science: Intuition and 
Intellection; Unism and Duism. 





CENTRICITY AND DIVERGENCY. 





Social Unity, on the one hand, and Individuality, 
on the other hand. 





Cult—French culte, Latin cultus—is used to mean wor- 
ship, but specifically instituted worship, or religious ob- 
servances as a “ means of grace,” that is to say, as a means 
of cultivating the sentiments and habits of the people into 
more gracious and graceful development; but cu/tus means 
originally what our English derivative, cult vat on, means 
in its agri-cu/tur-al sense. The religious observances of 
the Church thus ally themselves naturally with agriculture 
and so with Nature, and the skillful modification of the 
productions of Nature into higher and more artistic 
forms. 

Craft denotes, on the contrary, the ez7ctifiel skill of the 
artisan or bu:ld-r. Craftsmen are constructors or builders. 
“Craft” is the peculiar shiboleth of Freemasonry. Like 
the word, Musonry, itself, it relates to construction or 
building, as contrasted with cu/tus or cultivation. The whole 
significance of Freemasonry as an institution is to embody 
and symbolize the idea of ‘‘ work” in the skilled sense of 
the art of the builder—in other words CONSTRUCTION; as, 
also, when we say social construction or Re-construction. 

Religion in the ecclesiastical sense symbolizes and repre- 
sents,or is symbolized and represented by Agriculture or 
Natural Growth. 

Freemasonry, on the contrary, symbolizes and represents, 
or issymbolized and represented by Carpentry, Masonry, 
and other constructive arts,a higher advance in the devel- 
opment of a nation, a people, or of the word than the pas- 
toral life and agriculture. 

Religion begins its formal institution with the altar 
raised as a mere mound of stones or logs, and with the 
sacrifice of sheep, bullocks and goats, or of the vegetable 
growth of the fields. It advances at a far later stage, at 
the end, as it were, of its own most distinctive career, to 
the time when it erects a temple. 

Freemasonry c!aims its origin, on the contrary, at the 
epoch of * the building of the temple.” Grounded in the 
religious development it takes on thence a distinctive char- 
acter and symbolizes a higher, more intellectual, and more 
manly development of humanity. | 

Religious observances are allied with agri-culture and 
with Nuturs/ Growth, and so with Nature and with the 
infancy of Humanity. 

Masonry and Masonic “ Work” are allied with construc- 
tion, based on scientific measurements, implements and ap- 
pliances, and so they are allied with Scrence and with the 
adult age of Humanity. The compass, the square and the 
level are the Analogues and Hieroglyphs of Science; as 
the altar, the burnt fut and the barley are so of Nature. 

Religion and the Church represent Nature, and even the 
spirituality which they involve is only a higher essence of 
Nature. 

Masonry and Masonic ‘* Work” represent Science, which 
deals in regularity and exactitudes, and is Orderly, whereas 
Nature is spontaneous, and in that sense Free. 

But while Freemasonry is a Type or Analogue of 
Science, as is also the squared building or temple, and final- 
ly the Culne City of the Apocaly te Vis on, yet all these are 
only premonitions of the true Universal Science now re- 
vealed as Universology. 

INTUITION is the higher or human form of Instinct. It 
is knowing without knowing why we know. It is predomi- 
nantly allied with Religion and with Faith and Nature. It 
is the Un:smal operation of the knowing Faculty of the 
Mind. 

INTELLECT is the truly human, the reflective and analyti- 
cal form of Mentation. It is knowing, and at t e same time 
k.owng how and why we know. It is predominantly allied 
with Science, Analysis and Demonstration. It is tie Du- 
ism: 1 operation of the knowing Faculty of the Mind. 

But Intellect begins at its lowest in Intuition or instinct, 
and ends at its highest, in a superior Intuition, the Jnfui- 
tion of the Intellect, the mental tuctus erud:tus and ready 
prevision of the trained and thoroughly intellectualized 
mentality—the w/s- guess of the experienced Scientist. 

Science and the Intellect have then their own lower and 
adumbrative sphere of development. It is precisely in this 
tenebrous pre-apprehension of scientific truths that Free- 
masonry has had its origin and growth, It is hitherto ig- 
norant of its own meaning. It has “ builded wiser than it 
knew.” Universology alonecan and willexpoundit. The 
Institution will soon take on immense new expansions and 


proportions. It will be the basis of the University of the | 
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Pantarchy, as the old religious development, also equally 
blind, or rather, indeed, far more so, will be the ba-is of 
the Catholic Church of this same Supreme Institute of 
Humanity. 


——EE 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
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WHAT IS THE PANTARCHY, PRACTICALLY? 





Iam besieged with inquiries, by letter and personally, 
about the Pantarchy, as to its more practical and immedi- 
ate aspects. The abstract principles which lie scientifically 
and philosophically at the basisof the institution begin to 
be understood—have, indeed, been siezed hold of and com- 
prehended by large numbers of readers far more readily 
than I anticipated. 

But this sort of a comprehension leaves a sort of vacuum 
inthe mind. The Pantarchy conceived of in that way, 
and still as claiming to be THe SuPREME INSTITUTE OF 
HUMANITY, seems too big to be realized. It is, as it were, 
as big as ali out doors; and although this huge universal 
sphere of conception has been centered and axially pene- 
trated by the Principles and Laws of its theoretical struct 
ure, in the abstract treatment heretofore given of the sub. 
ject, yet this mere Punct'-fization and Lv e0-d rection give 
but a meager skeleton of an idea of the actual Pantarchy 
as it will be, and as it germanally 1a, already, asa Practical 
Working Institution. 

And yet this abstract statement of fundamental Laws 
and Principles was in the beginning indispensible, and will 
have to be reiterated, no doubt, many thousand times for 
the instruction of new comers. It—this Schema of Lavs 
and Principles—is, in very truth, and by strict Scientific 
Analogy, the skekton of the subject. 

The last assertion can be better understood by an allu- 
sion to the modelic character of the Human Body, which, 
in the eyes of Universology is Nature’s gruindest hiero- 
glyphic ; the type of a'l perfectiors. 

The basis and supporting constitution of any truly or- 
ganized Institution is a Framework of Orper centering a 
congeriated aggregate of Flexibility and Freepom, precise- 
ly as the stiff Tum n Skeleton centres and sustains the fleshly 
yarts. It is for this reason that we say of any individual] 
character, and the same of the character of any Institution, 
which is without central solidity and consistency ; which 
is, therefore, a mush of concession and uncertainty ; that if 
is *‘ without backbone.’ It is in other words, Molluscs. and 
at best covered by an indurated shel of custom, privilege 
or tradition. 

What rests in abstract Laws and Principles, in Positive 
Science, Discovery, True Philosophy is, on the other hand, 
Vertebrate—the term we apply to animals having back- 
bones. 

The Bones are the Analogue of Lavs, not of the arbitrary 
so-called Laws enacted by men more or less corrupt, never, 
perhaps, very wise, at Albany or Washington; not even 
of the so-called ** Laws of Nature,” observationally dis- 
covered by ordinary men of Science; but of Lazs :n- 
herent in the Nuture of Things, a priori, apod ctic, vbso 
lute, universologically d scov-red and emo: strated ; equally 
applicable in a/l the sciences ; constituting the Skeleton or 
Framework, centrally and regulatively, of every truly and 
highly organized object; guiding us absolutely in respect 
to our own social constructions, and hence rightfully con- 
stit’ting the keel and ribs of the future ship of state, and 
so, also, the preambulic sketch or ébauche of the Pan- 
TARCHY. 

The Bones are the Analogues of Laws ; the Jo'nts of the 
Co-aptut ons and Adjustments of the Abstract Laws, fitting | 
them for the Practical Operations of Life; the Muse es and | 
soft parts are the Facts or Hapenings of which actual Life 
is made up from day to day, and hour to hour, overlaying, 
disguising and conforming to the occult indwelling Laws 
or Bony Framework, while yet reacting on it, in respect to 
new adjustments and adaptations, through the flexibility 
conceded by the joints; just as in Nature, there is ample 
verge and scope for the Active Intervent on «f Man, in 
mod: fying events, notwithstanding the fundamental scien- 
tific conception, that of the “ Jnrariability or F.zity of 
law.” 

The Inherent Laws, or, in other words, the Bones or 
Bony Skeleton of Being are Static, or primarily related to 
Station or Rest; to the mere function of sustaining or up- 
holding, in Space. The Facts of Being, the Soft or Mol- 
luscous Parts of the Universe, the Eventuation—in other 
words, the Nerves and Muscles—are Mot ¢ or primarily re- 
lated to Motion, Movement and Dynamis (or Force :) to 
Function proper, which is Operation, in Ime, 

This article is, after all, only transitional from the Ab 
stract to the Concrete; from the Larvs to the Facts—in my 
proposed account of the Pantarchy—from the Bones to the 
Meat. Preserve your appetites, The fleshpots are coming. | 
You shan't be kept always gnawing at bones; but bones 
in the right place are exceedingly important. To be with 
out backbone is a great misfortune; and that is the pre- 
cise characteristic of every Human Institution which is) 



























































not founded on aright understanding of Abstract Prin- | 


‘Mr. JVert-us Dur; if not, I fear thit his conversion may 





ciples—which is, therefore, on the other hand, a mere con- 
trivance or agglomeration of devices. This has been, 
nevertheless, the un form misfortune of Aut HWuMAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS HITHERTO. At the best they have merely 
achieved a modicum of gristle—hardly that—Bones never. 
The Vertebrism of the Soci.lismus remains to be established 
for the Future. 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 
Qeenrrrwe 
The New York Standard Premature'y Committed to 
the Pautarchy. 





THE INDISCRETION OF LEAVING RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
HANDS OF SUBORDINATES—MAGNAGIMITY OF THE 
PANTARCH, 


Mr. J. Russert Youre, editor and proprietor of the 
New York Dail, Stand rd, is absent from his post in con- 
sequence of others of his numerous journalistic engage- 
ments, some of which are in a neighboring city. Mr. 
Fo ey, his able and courteous assistant, is also ub-ent, 
compelled, as it were, by the heats of August, to snatch a 
breath of cool air and a moment of repose in the rural 
(listance. 

In the absence of these experienced journalistic leaders 
a younger and more indiscreet man, Mr. Jerfius Duz, had 
to be intrusted with the management of this lively and 
interesting daily. The consequences, except for my mag- 
nanimity, which will appear presently, might have proved 
disastrous. 

This generous-hearted but inexperienced young Mr. 
Tert‘us Dur became suddenly and unexpectedly, in the 
absence of his superiors,a most zealous and unlimited 
conve.t to the Pantarchy. Conquered by the force of my 
reasoning, and being naturally of a susceptible and gush- 
ing earnestness of character, he could not restrain his zeal, 
and has in-autiously (for I must suppose, without adequate 
authority) committed the Standard to the new doctrines ; 
and although he was acting directly in my interest, he has 
taken a step, in so doing, for which I feel bound to repri 
mand him. 

Recently converted, himself, to Universology, Pantarchy, 
New Catholic Church, and whatsoever else is great and 
magnificent, and overcome by the vehemence of his cnthusi 
asm, this young, inexperienced Mr, 7e*t/ws Duz has carried 
over the Standard, of which he was only left in the tempo- 
rary and limited administration, horse, foot and dragoons, 
to the advocacy of truths which the proprictors of that 
paper may not have accepted so absolutely. This subor- 
dinate knows, and I know, that all that he says, as I shall 
quote him presently, is true; but Mr. Youngand Mr. Foley 
may not think so, and he should not have forgotten that 
fact, and his own subordinate position. I forgive him on 
account of his zeal, as a new convert, and I hope that Mr. 
Young and Mr. Foley will forgive him also, adding merely 
another gentle reprimand, and if he needs any other for 
gviveness, I commend him to his own conscience and to 
God. 


This indisereet but zealous convert to the Pantarchy, 
which he calls very rightly * The Supreme Institute of 
Itumanity,” adds that * Mr. Andrews is, without doubt, 
the greatest and wisest of living men.” ‘It is,” he says 
“to the Pantarchy, now, that all eyes are turned,” and burst- 
ing with the enthusiasm of one newly converted, he ex 
claims: ‘* Have not all the powers, except the Papacy, 
already yielded to Mr. Andrews, and must not the Papacy 
even succumb to the Pantarcy ?” He is even fearful that 
the Pantarch may be too Jenient with the Pope, and thinks 
that Archbishop Manning ought not, on any account, to 
be allowed to supercede * Mr. Andrews” in his claims to 
the chair of St. Peter. 

Of course my sympathies are all moved in behalf of such 
an earnest young devotee to my gospel and my claims; 
but I guard myself against being * of too yielding a tem- 
perament,” and I can only condemn his indiscretion for 
having committed the Standard to all these splendid 
verities without, as I fear, having secured the proper au 
thorization. 

That sublime magnanimity, therefore, which should 
always characterize a Pantarch, forbids me absolutely from 
taking any advantage of this indiscreet surrender at d 8- 
cretion of the young, inexperienced Mr. Tertius Duz. 
When his superiors are prepared to indorse and affiim his 
act of adhesion to the Pantarchy, it will give me great 
pleasure to accept the Stand:rd as the first of the dailies 
of New York, unless we accept its great rival, the Sun, to 
have wheeled into rank under the banners of the Pan 
tarchy ; and it is a favorable time now, before the rush be- 
comes so great that their accession may be overlooked as 
unimportant. There is at present, as this writer intimates, 
a good deal of room, in the Pantarchy, although * one 
man and two women” are a mijority of the whole world 
if they have the right on their side, By the way, [ won- 


der if the question of right and truth ever occupicd tive 


minutes of the actual attention of this indiscreet young 


| prove a barren triumph, after all. tor the Pantar hy. 


STEPHEN EARL ANDREWS. 
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Three timies, Pet, the ‘* roses have bloomed 
And faded our faces between!" 

Three times o’er your still heart, my darling, 
The grass on your grave hath grown green— 
And my lips wear the smi'es I have taught them, 

And your name without weeping I speak ; 
Ah, I've learned in these long, weary years, love, 
What the poor heart may bear and not break. 


Do you Know, Pet, sometimes I'm 80 weary, 
And stumble where Duty would guide, 

As the flowers on your grave seem to mock me, 
And tell of the beauty they hide! 

O darling, ask God to forgive me, 
He never would answer my prayer, 

When daily I murmur against Him 
For calling my angel up there! 

To-day, as I gazed on your picture, 
In likeness so faithful and true, 

Did you Know how my poor heart was weeping? 
And how it was calling for you? 

Ah! that moment I know the dear angels 
Missed you from your own holy place; 

For I felt you were bending above me, 
Aud leaving a kiss on my face. 


For I heard, in the hush of that moment, 
A sound like the sweep of a wing, 
And a note trembled down through the silence 
Like the music, love, you used to sing; 
While the peace that is given the angels 
Seemed wrapping me up in its fold, 
Till the clouds of my sorrow were lifted, 
And their edges were bordered with gold. 


When the fingers of Twilight are closing 
The dim, weary eyes of the Day, 

And the meek, lovely heads of the flowers 
Are bowed in the silence to pray, 

O come to me then, love, and banish 
The dust and the darkness of care, 

And tell mea story of Heaven; 
And tell me you're loving me there / 


When at last I shall reach the ** Still River,”’ 
Will you come tou me—close to my side ? 

Shall [ hear the sweet words of your welcome 
Above the low lull of the tide? 

And, say, shall you mind, if my garments 
Are dusty and worn with the strife? 

For you Anow I can bathe in the river- 
In the waves of the ** River of Life.” 


And, then, can J kiss you in Heaven ? 
And tell you bow lonely I've been? 
Shall [ find your true heart and your arms, love, 
W ide open to gather me in? 
Alas! Iam growing impatient— 
I feel but the dlow of the * rod!" 
O, help me be faithful to Duty, 
‘Till we meet in the ** Mansions of God.”’ 
APRIL, 1869. 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


PRIORITY OF RIGHT—THEIR POSITION IN THE PROCESSES OF 
SOCIETY—THE EARTH BELONGS TO MAN AT LARGE—INDI- 
VIDUAL CLAIMS PURE ASSUMPTION—PRINCIPLES, PRACTICE, 
REMEDIES AND CURE. 

Capital, primarily, is the product of labor, but labor, in the 
abstract, could produce nothing of itself. It must have 
something upon which to apply itself. It cannot create any- 
thing ; it can only alter, readjust or rearrange the materials 
which nature offers, and by bringing them into new relations 
with each other make it possible for them to subserve other 
and better purposes than when, in the constitution assigned 
them by the operation of natural laws, they are unmodified by 
the touch of mind. Therefore, while capital is the direct result 
of labor, labor would not be possible without the free gifts of 
nature. Absolute originality, then, or absolute priority of 
right, as between labor and capital, cannot Le claimed by or 
for either. 

The formula of the operation, beginning with nature and 
ending in the ultimate use of its productions, in contrib 
uting to the happiness of the race is this: Nature is made up 
of the elements of the universe, which, compounded into 
forms, are offered to man to be moditied into other forms and 
to combine in new relations which may best contribute to the 
needs of the human family. In this view, and in view of the 
inharmonious relations that exist between capital and its 
co-equal labor, it becomes necessary to give the whole matter 
a complete analysis, in order to discover, if possible, where 
the primary fault lies, and find the proper solution of all dif- 
ferences. 

The human race exists upon the earth. At a past period 
no human being existed upon it. At u later day the hunan 
race arose. Before man nothing claimed the ownership of 
any part of the eurth’s surface. When man presented him- 
self he began to mike use of various parts of it for his own 
ends, but to the lund thus appropriated he acquired no 
permanent title or right of ownership. It was his to obtain 
from it all that his genius and strength made possible. So 
much as he could thus extract he could possess, but further 
than this his title was valueless. The races of man that now 
inhabit the earth are scattered over the greater part ot its 
surface, drawing what it spontaneously yields and what they 
can force it to yield. From these premises it would seem 
unquestionable that each individual of the human family 
bad an equal rizht to its benefits. The only difference that 
should exist should be that lim ted and bounded by the ca- 





pacity of each to produce. No person could, therefore, ever 
acquire under the rule of universal justice an absolute owner- 
ship to any part or portion of the earth’s surface. If the 
chain of title to any claimed ownership 1s followed backward 
sufficiently, it will be found to have originated in an assump- 
tion in the first instance of ownership to something that be- 
longed to men in common. We can now acquire landed 
property from the government, and this creates the most ab- 
solute ownership that can exist; but here again comes the 
question, whether governments can do what is impossible to 
individuals? Can asystem organized by a people perform 
acts not in the power of the people themselves to perform ? 
Can a government by the mere fact of having been organized 
to preserve harmony among a people acquire an absolute 
title to the earth that is contained within its jurisdiction? If 
an individual cannot go into an unclaimed territory and take 
absolute possession of a certain portion of it, then no number 
of persons, nor can any government they may establish, do 
so. And here exists one cause of discord between labor 
which produces and capital which monopolizes. 

All monopolies arise from landed monopolies. Were there 
no inequalities between man in claims to certain areas of the 
earth’s surface, no other monopolies would find a basis for ex- 
istence. Every individual should have a right to the use of 
a certain quantity of the real estate of the country, and the 
right to all improvements he might make upon it. Here 
would be a basis of equity which would forever prevent the 
accumulation in the hands of any few persons of vast quan- 
tities of real estate, which is the real basis of all securities. 
It issuch a basis because everything is produced from it. 
All manufactures must rely upon it for their raw material, 
and, therefore, a practical equality in the occupation and use 
of the public domain would insure a certain degree of equal- 
ity in all things that might spring from it. It was the per- 
ception of this principle that caused Lycurgus to divide the 
lands of Laccedemon equally among all the people; anda 
general recognition of it should now take place. 

While these are the principles that underlie the workings 
of society and which must be practiced before a general 
equality can exist, it is not to be expected that they can be 
immediately introduced. There are too few who understand 
the real rights of man, and too many who do not wish to 
understand them. While this condition of ignorance and 
perverseness keeps the world inharmonious and subjected to 
suffering, we should avail ourselves of all the alleviatory 
methods that can be suggested inour present system. Between 
two evils choose the least, but in the pursuit of remedies, the 
root of the diseases should never be lost sight of. Nor should 
the spirit that is exhibited in many so-called Labor and Work- 
ingmen’s Journals be encouraged. Strife and animosity will 
never accomplish half so much as calmness, reason and per- 
suasion. “‘Come let us reason together’ was never more 
judiciously proposed than it now could be by capitalists and 
workingmen. The latter must remember that they cannot 
compel capitalists to their terms, and capitalists must not for- 
get that if there are real causes of dissatistaction growing 
out of injustice the sooner justice is done the less serious will 
be the reckoning with the laborer. Instead of strife let us 
have co-operation ; instead of war let us have peace; instead 
of the process of formentation let us have that of mutual 


understanding. 
a ae 


ROUGH AND READY HITS, 





A YOICE FROM THE TOMBS. 

I don’t mean the traditional ‘ollow and supernatural 
tones one reads of in old tales of borror or hears of winter 
nights by sequestered country firesides. A voice of warning 
it is, in a way, though more germane to the forceful issues 
of flesh and blood than to dim graveyard superstitions. 

When New York hears these two syllables—Tu« Tomaps— 
she turns in her associations to the cumbrous stracture in 
Centre street soopver than to the slumbrous region ot Green- 
wood or Cypress Hill. Death stalks before Gotham’s gaze 
in many garbs; true, but all her impulses are of the very 
life of life. 

Let ber hear this voice speak, then, that spoke to the 
present reporter: 

“You wrote the article in WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEK 
LY, that told about them missionaries ? 

“Up and at ’em again, then, can’t you, and tell ’em to 
take some of the means they are bundling off to foreign 
parts and raise some sort of a fund, or establish some sort 
of an industrial project to protect, in a fashion, the poor 
wretches that come out of here. 

“We need the help. What are we to do when we're dis- 
charged from prison but go right off and steal, and get put 
back again ?” 

This was the main burden of the “ Voice from the 
Tombs.” I promised them it should be heard; and, far as 
tne present feeble utterance goes, it shall. 

The scene is all before me now. Some were in for burg- 
lary, some for grand larceny, some for the horrible blood- 
stain that cries aloud from the groand for redress, and, pro- 
verbially, “ will out,” even after the somnolence of years— 
such was, for the greater part, the record. 

“T didn’t mean murder, the Lord knows I didn’t,” said 
one boyish-looking prisoner with ingevuous tace; “‘ but to 
see them rowdies turn in to beating my old father that 
couldn’t stand up agaiust them, why, you see, that wasu’t 
in nature to endure it. I suppose I give him the blow he 
died of, but I little thought it. The only thing was to get 
him off me; he wasa bigger man than me, but, as I’ve told 





‘em all, he was vetting his knife ont too, only I got mine 
first. He jumped up, then, and said he had enough of it, so 
he went away. Teu days after, when I was at my work, 
and had nigh forgotten the whole thing, they came aiter me 
and said the man was dead, and I must be arrested.” 

Here’s a foreigner, a youug fellow he is, too— What of- 
fence are youcharged with? Am I too inquisitive? If I 
am, don’t answer my question.” 

* Dey say I kill wife.” 

“Oh! but you don’t say so %”’ 

“Everybody say I kill wife—cut de head, let de blood run 
out.”’ 

“That was horrible, if you did. Perbaps you did not— 
eh ?” 

“Yes, everybody say I did.” 

“Then why would you have done so cruel a thing ?” 

‘Don’t know—don't know nothin’ *bont it. I all in the 
dark, then I find myself lie flat on floor. Blood, he run out 
my neck, out my head, out my two arms—but I don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout she. Dey say I kill her.” 

Another cell—another—another—each with its human in- 
mate and its touching story. Touching, whether one be- 
lieves in the culpability of the tenant or is persuaded, or 
over- persuaded, By his version of his case. Touching, be- 
cause one involuntarily points to his own evil impulses that, 
uuder education, have been trained different-wise, and says 
to himself and of himself, “ Zé might have been.” 

Here isa rather gocd-looking young man in No. ; he 
bas a refined expression of countenance, is well dressed, and 
looks, not wonderful to tell—very, very sad. A poor effort 
toward a smile comes over his face as we ask him if he has 
friends to come to see him. There are flowers in his cell— 
sweet lily-of-the-valley, that breathes of far-away country 
gardens, tied into a bouquet with geraniums and commoner 
spring towers. He tells us he is married aud has one little 
child. His wife brought him the posy, and she bas also 
brought his baby to see him once in the two or three months 
he has been there. Where can man’s wo hide itself—in what 
dim crypt of wretchedness or shame—that wo-man will not 
follow there, and seek to alleviate the pang and still the 
burning blush ? 

Number—something else—I’m not going to give it, nor the 
name that is written on the slate above the door. I don’t 
kuow but that this case appealed as potently to the report- 
er’s sympathy as any other—even though sins of greater 
magnitude were rife. 

“In for burglary, did you say? I’ve encountered more 





of such cases this afternoon than any other. I wonder if. 


that offence prevails everywhere over all penal offences ?” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t wonder,” was the audible answer to what was 
a half-solilequy; “for you see it’s just this way: When a 
fellow loses his good name once, for such a scrape as this, 
he’s got, for the greater part, no other way to get his living. 
Nobody’ll trust him, let him be disposed to lead ever so 
honest a life. They say, ‘ Ways speak louder than words ’— 
but, bless me! they won’t give you a chance to show them 
in ways how much you mean by your words; you’ve got 
nothing but words to work with or upon. You go from one 
to another and your bad name follows you up. That fel- 
low’s been in the Tombs they’ll say. It seems sometimes 
and somehow asif the shame must be written all over you, 
they find it out so. I speak freely, because I know I've 
been in here before. You hope and hope you'll outlive it— 
and you don’t. Youain’t allowed to fill a position that'll give 
you aliving, and a living you must have—or think you 
must. I’ve felt sometimes ’twas of little account such a 
man should be out of the world. Love of life’s strong, 
though, and when the worst comes to the worst, if they 
won’t let us earn our bread we get it how we cap.” 

“You'd do differently, then. you think. if you had oppor- 
tunity, from what you have done before ?” 

‘““T don’t think, I know I would, and be glad to do better ; 
but then I couldn’t get anybody to believe that’s what I in- 
tended.” 

What a text for a sermon—for a thousand sermons! What 
work for our people, who are formivg plans and taxing their 
energies to carry God's gospel to tar-away lands of the earth, 
to employ heart, head and hands—the powerful trinity—to 
oust sensational piety and come to true practical charity! 

eee Ooo 


Tne LITTLE PROFESsORESS.—A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazelte writes thus about a lady delegate to the re- 
cent philological convention at Rochester : 


There was a little treasure of agirl at the convention. 
Permit me to introduce Miss Doise, of Chicago, a small 
woman and ayonng and awise. She has a pretty brown 
hair, of which she builds an orthodox chignon; she has large 
grey eyes, as clear, frank and innocent as a _ good, 
thoughtful girl’s eyes are wontto be. Sbe has a generous 
mouth, with streogth and independence and sweetness hid- 
ing in every little curve and dimple. Her nose is straignt, 
and she does not wear spectacles. Butsbe does wear a pret- 
ty dress and condeseends to rivbons. She’s an affectionate 
little soul, albeit she believes in woman suffrage, and is, that 
teartul thing, a Greek protessoress That little fi me has 
stood undaunted: y upon the plartorm and zealously lectured 
young men, much oluer than herself, upon Greek accents and 
Latin coujugations. And they like it—oh, of course, they 
like it—and the small creature has made a wonder and per- 
fect success of berselt. To be sure, the small protessor has 
a contempt tor poetry, which isa bad thing; and she turns 
up her nose at marriage, which is another bad thing—but 
then she is rather young to decide absolutely upon eitber. 


One ee Seems 


The art of making ices was introduced into France by 
Procope, in 1660. It obtained an enormous success, ‘or 
ladies of the bigbest rank went in their carriages every 
eveving to Procope’s cafe to sip the newdelicacy. They 
were badly prepared, and bad no consistence. In 1798, at 
the Cafe du Caveau, in tbe Palais Royal, they were made 
for the first time solid. Sises then they have been sub- 
jected to numerous improvements. 
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THE TRUE ISSUE OF THE WOMAN'S RIGHTS 
QUESTION. 


Whatever may be said to the contrary by the advocates of 
woman’s rights, the true tendency and ultimate end of that 
movement is to very materially change, if not entirely de- 
stroy, the present marriage system. 

Devotion to any one pursuit for any considerable time im- 

plies an understanding of its principles and purposes. This 
being as true of reform as of any other occupation, such an 
assertion as the above is unnecessary to the leaders in that 
work or to those actively engaged init. They know it; al- 
though many of them chouse fer politic reasons to dery the 
fact. 
Not to be unjust, however, I will admit the possibility of 
some few of them believing what they so strenuously assert ; 
namely, that woman can become man’s social and political 
equal without first changing the marital relation, or that 
they can be equalized up to the point of that relation and 
there cease. 

If there are any who so believe, and honestly work with a 
view to that end only, their time is worse than wasted so far 
as their own intentions go. They do not understand even 
the first principle of the subject of which they treat, and are 
therefore unfit to treat it at all except as the blind leading 
the blind. Although wrong of itself, and doubly wrong in 
this relation, still this blind leadership accomplishes a certain 
kind of work in the world of reform, which, after all, may 
be one of the necessary steps to its progress. 

For instance: it involves 
ness of thought, from the 


the commun mind in a wilder- 
fatigue of which it soon seeks 
escape ; and thus prepared, the presentation to it of any clear 
and definite idea, however advanced, is very sure to be seized 
upon for the sake of the mental rest it offers, if for no other 
reason. 

Once entertained, the idea produces some effect, either by 
preparing the mind for the practical demonstration of the 
idea itselt or for the entertainment of something still more 
radical. 

Thus then, it would seem that these blind leaders were 
unconsciously doing the right work in the right way ; which 
would be true if that particular kind of work admitted of 
of the inverse method, and there was no impediment to be 
found waiting at the anticipated end of their labors to compel 
the conviction that time and effort had been uselessly ex- 
pended. 

But the branch of reform known as woman’s rights will 
admit of nn such method without involving this result; and 
that the most prominent and intelligent Jeaders know this 
fact and ignore it I assert and intend to prove. 

Each and all of them (I refer to the woman’s rights advo- 
sates proper) with one exception, have made it a point to 
announce to the public in various ways that “ the success of 
the movement will in no wise affect the marriage relation,” 
and that “the questions are entirely separate and distinct 
from each other,” while at the same time they are constantly 
furnishing evidence to the contrary. 

The Woman’s Journal has been almost blatant in denying 
that the Marriage and Suffrage questions have any bearing 
upon each other; and yet how eagerly it seizes every item of 
domestic discord and makes the most of it, as an additional 
reason Why women should be enfranchised. Almost any 
week a long screed may be found in its editorial columns in- 
dignantly asserting that marriage has nothing to do with 
suffrage, nor suffrage with it (at least this was the state of 
the case when I read the paper regularly which was some 
time since), and, on the next page, might be found a flat con- 
tradiction to the whole article in the form of items about 
abused wives, and in the application made thereof. 

Besides, who ever heard any one connected with that 
paper, or indeed any other woman suffrage advocate, make a 
speech on the subject—and all of them have made many— 
who did not denounce and deplore the unhappy condition of 
married women ? 

Indeed, since the suffrage agitation first began, what in- 
stance of a husband’s tyranny or brutality ever became 
known that was not used as an additional argument for w o- 
man suffrage? 

Is there no significance to be found in such facts as these— 
no refutation of subsequent denials? 

When brought to bay with these questions, the reply is: 
that suffrage is the remedy. When women can legis- 
late, they will so amend the laws that woman shall be made 
man’s equal; and being his equal, she will be placed beyond 
his control and beyond his oppression. 

Now all that sounds very plausible to the uninitiated. 
But how is legislation to remedy the wrongs growing out of 
acertain condition, if the condition itself is not to be inter- 
fered with? Answer that, oh ye savans! Thus, if marriage 
remains the same, and husbands still hold the power which 
it confers to command their wives, of what use will suf- 
frage be to women if husbands see fit to assert that power ? 
Then, if the wife should deem it expedient to assert her right 
in opposition to the command of her husband, what have we 
asaresult? War. Two opposing forces, of which the old- 
est is the strongest, because possession is nine points of law; 
and, I may add, in marriage, it is nine times nine. If she 
yielded, which she probably would do, being dependent upon 
the man for bread, what would suffrage be to her but a dead 
letter ? 

Wherein, then, consists the value of a right that cannot be 
appropriated at the option of the individual possessing it ? or 
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how much of its value or usefulness remains, if it is to be| of this that the snffrage movement proper “hangs fire,” 


subject to the control of some greater right? 


| SO to spe ak. 


The question as to whether the greater right would be en- | 


forced or not has nothing whatever to do with the case ; 
fact remains and thereby reduces the lesser right to a mere 
privilege to be conferred or withheld, according as the posses- 
sor of the greater right may deem best. Thus, on election 
morning, the wife’s right (!) to vote would depend upon the 


humor of her husband; and his humor again would depend | 


upon the condition of his buttons, the turn of his beef-steak 
or the clearness of his coffee; perhaps upon the fact as to 
whether he passed the previous night away from bome. 

Depend upon it, we have begun at the wrong end of the 
snarl; and itis labor lost to work for woman's rights until 
she has the right to herself ; and she can never possess that 
right until the marriage mummery which gives her to man is 
abolished. 

One of our most prominent, profound and polished leaders 
has declared repeatedly in public that “ nothing can be truer 
than that every soul is entitled to the custody and control of 
the tenement which which embodies it.” 
children. If it be true for children, how much truer is it for 
adults? 
tenement embodies her soul when marriage 
over, soul and body, to the absolute and unconditional con- 
trol of another? 

I do not quote and criticize these sayings from any captious 
motive, but simply to prove how all pervading and self- 
asserting a great truth is,and to do what little lies in my 


gives her 


ihe 





This was said of | 


How, then, can any woman have control of the | 


power toward inducing workers to economize time and effort | 
by laying the axe at the root of the evil; and there seems no | 
way of doing this save by p>inting out the weakness of their | 


arguments and their contradictions. One more point and | 
shall have done with reviewing the words and acts of my 
co-workers. 


When that intrepid little pioneer sheet named The Revo- | 
lution, was first launched upon the journalistic wave of this | 


city, it was earnest and firm in its intention to help the work 


of social regeneration in the right way, the right way being | 
the honest straight-forward one of announcing the principle | 


and the end in view, and working always on that principle 
and toward that end. 


Nothing was ever yet accomplished in the way of reform | 


by writing and speaking to the level of the masses. 


No sensible person would rig a pulley for lifting some | 
heavy object to a height, and then, placing it on a level with | 


the object, expect to see the work performed horizontally 


that could not, by any possibibility, be done save in a per- | 


pendicular direction, and—readers may make the application. 
The Revolution discussed marrriage and its kindred eyils, 
fearlessly, for a time. 


Soon, however, it began to grow conservative, and continued | 


growing in that direction until it became a sort of mongrel. 
Thence it became an orthodox truckler of the weakest type, 
and then, at last, it blazoned forth with this ridiculous motto: 
“Whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder!” 
Thus were marked the three stages of its moral decline. As 


| inereuse in numbers showed that 


It has reached that point in its progress where 
its tendencies are generally divined, and nearly every one 
engaged in the work becomes suddenly silent or judiciously 
conservative, for the sole reason that everybody fears to be 
first to touch the subject which lies nearest everybody's 
heart. 

As an apology for this cowardice on the part of the leaders, 
it is claimed that the entrance into their ranks of certain per 
sons imbued with what they choose to designate as“ free 
love’ principles, has not only injured the c.use, but actually, 
to use their own words, “given it a backward impulse ;” 
Which last is a libel on natural law. 

No retrograde movement is possible in the realm of thought. 
That the work is suspended I admit, and for this reason : 
the workers that the social question have 
reached the end of their conservative line. 


on branch of 
There is nothing 
more for (lem to do; and the whole suffrage movement is in 
abeyance, waiting to be taken up where they have ended, and 
that is at exactly the point where the Suffrage question ends, 
and the Marriage question begins. 
Saran F. Norton. 

[As an illustration of the greater interest felt by women in 
the marriage and divorce question over that of suffrage, we 
would call to mind the lecture of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton upon the wrongs of marriage, given last May at Apollo 
Hall. The was crowded with 
pectable description. 


room women of a most res- 


On the two previous days, when 
suffrage only was discussed, the seats were not more than 
one-third filled.—Ep, | 
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SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE, 
SuNDAY, 2.30 P. M., AUG. 28. 
Mrs. MARQUAND, President. 


Mr. Gregory read an artic'e in the Sun editorials on the 
Europe, and 
added remarks in relation to that association aud the new 
democracy. 

Mr. Maddox read an extract from the Banner and spoke 
onequality and payment of the Natiooal Debt. Stuart's 
fifty-six m lliovs anJl other suc) euormois sums should be 
used, he thought, for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. Nixon said we had been charzed 
nothing practical. 


Internatioial Workingmeu’s Association or 


vith advancing 
He proposed calling large meetings to- 
gether in our patks instead of speuding time in talking to 
ove another every Sunday. 

Mr. Hemb»th criticised some of the previous Sanday 
speakers. 

Mr. Thompson spoke on the Lord’s Prayer, and on jus- 
tice —prozressive, natural and spiritual justice to each 
other as are 

Mr. Lewis felt ¢ tisfied that people liked the conferenés 
as it was vow conducted. 


edy for man’s miseries 


Every oue speaking what they 
thought was according to the idea of spiritualism, Toe 
fact. He saw more and 


more the difference between spiritnalist and ortho lox peo- 


was natural, nothing could be expected for such an apostate | 
to its professed faith but certain death; and all the more | 


were those who suffered from the very relation of which | 


that paper was expected to treat. 


Just here,and by way of parenthesis, I should like to ask | 


how it is known “ whom God hath joined together?” In the 


absence of any direct command from God to the contrary, | . . 
~* | jeal, social and spiritual existence of man. 


are not the feelings of the parties themselves toward each 
other the best suggestions for their action ? 

It seems to me about time that these self-constituted depu- 
ties of God Almighty were compelled by their victims either 
to relinquish their claims to divine authority, or else to prove 
beyond peradventure that they are the “ elect” and “ chosen” 
for regulating the relation of the sexes, and pronouncing 
upon marriage by producing credentials from headquarters 
to that effect. 


Once make this a law punishable by a heavy fine in case | 


of violation, and none would be found to say “J am the 
judge ;” for “touch a man’s pocket and you touch his con- 
science.” 

Furthermore, I wish some “ lightning calculator,” or some- 
thing, would find out the exact state of civilization needed to 
do away with that religious cant that first binds two antago- 
nistic natures together as man and wife, and then compels 
them to a life-long fight, in—‘ the name of God!” 

And were | that august autocrat, | would demolish every 
individual soul of them, here below, who dared to urve the 
commission of such wrongs in my name; thus charginy me, 
God! with all the abuses and crimes of a system, whose con- 
tinuance is the legitimate sequence only of their own selfish- 
ness and ignorance. 

But I am being led away from my original purpose ; which 
was to prove that woman suffrage really means the abolish- 
ment of this vile system of marriage. This article is already 
too long fur the space allotted to its weekly treatment, and | 
shall end with a question which contains the first, last, and 
all-pervading evidence of that fact. 

How did the idea first become prevalent that woman's 
rights meant the abolition of marriage, unless embodied in 
the question? Or, to be more explicit: If a proposition did 


not involve certain results, would the results ever suggcst | ves.c] should not be hung in this manner 
” | 7 . —_ ‘ . 


themselves in connection with the proposition ? 
That such is the prevailing opinion among all classes, no 
itnelligent person will attempt to deny; and it is becaus 











‘ ae - , ’ _*God’s war.” 
certain, because the vast majority of its paying subscribers 1 


ple, and read au extract from Sydney Corey's discourse at 
Long Branch, who stated that the war now pending was 
He differed widely from Corey. 

Mr. Tewksbury explained the diff-renee, in bis mind, be- 
tween the words Religious and D:votioaal, and urged 
organizition on some fundamental basis. 

Mr. Iogalls spoke of the Liw of Progression, Lind Re- 
form and tie Laws of Progress as develo ved in th> phys- 
E luecatiou was 
a fundamental necessity. Absorption of one trom the other, 
or the greater swa.lowiog up the lesser, was the ground- 
work of all our gambliug and accumulation of property. 
The laws of equity and justice would bring these things to 
an end. 

Mr. Alexander Davis alluded to the practice of members 
of the Conference interrupting one avotber; also, on igno- 
rance aod a want of adaptatiou or the understandiny of 


language. 


Mrs. Ewer talked of Naturalism, or the Natural Heart of 


Man and Spiritualism, the New Birib, Spirit Cireles, M vni- 
festations at Mrs. Baker's house, Mrs. Fox 
Circle, likenesses paper 
under the table with a pencil and the piano played at the 
same time, with no mortal near it. 

Mr. Diesser spoke ia contradiction of a statement in the 
Banner Re-incarnatton, that Christ never 
uttered the words which the Banner placed in his mouth 
about being born again. 

Mr. Ira B. Davis taought Christ's efforts were more on a 
He 
talked and labored more particularly for men to act rightly. 


Marvaretta 


Kane where were drawn on 


ov showing 


political and moral plane than on a spiritual plane, 


The moral acts of man, justice to one another, eq iity in 
trade aod commerce, ete. It was impossible to develop the 
spiritual in man without laboring tor the natural; and all 
men must be made physically comfortable before they wiil 
attend much to the higher or spiritual nature. 


mun +o i ata ian 

THE SeA-FieyD VANQUISHED.—A Mr. Bessemer proposes, 
asa guard against sea-sickne s,a chamber in a vessel, sus- 
pended on the same principle as the compass. The ship 
may roll and pitch but the room Will always maintain its 
level, and its inmates be entirely unconscious of the ocean’s 
avitation. ‘here ig no reason why the whole cabin of a 


a owe ws 


A REGION of salt, ten miles square, is said to haye been dis 
covered in New Mexico, 
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4. The Universal Government of the Future—te be the 
United States of the World—The Pantarchy. 


3. The Universal Religion of the *®utare—to be the New 
Catholic ¢‘hurch—its Creed, Devotion to the Truth, 
found where it may be, and lead where it may. 


3. The Universal Home— Palaces for the People— Domes. 
tic and Indasirial Organiz.rtion—The Scientific 
Eecconciliation of Labor and Capital—Seociclogy. or 
the Science of Socicty—U niversal Reconstructien on 
mn bisis of Freedom, Equity, and Universal Fra- 
ternity. 

4. The Universal Science—Univecrsology, based on the 
discovery and demonstration of Universal Lawes, 
imhcrentant mecessiryin the Nature of things, per- 
meating all spheres and reconciling all diflerences; 
with ite accompanying Philosophy of tntegralism. 


S&S. The t nivereal Language of the Future—Alwateo (Ahl.- 
wah-to)—Tae Future Vernacular of the Planet 
based on and derived from the Principles of Univer- 
sology. 


6. The Universal Canen of Art, derived trom the same 
Principles 


7. The Usiversal Formula of Universelogical Science— 
UNIS™M, DUIS and TRINIsSM. 


8. The Universal Reconciliation of all differences—The 
Btarmony ef the Race, threugh the Enfallibslity ef 
Reason, Science aud Demonstratson—? he Co-opera- 
tien ofthe “pirit-Worcld with the Mandane “phere— 
The Suauguration of the Millennium, throvgh 
Mecience, nidvud by the ripening of the Religious Scuti- 
mentin Yan, and the confluence of the Twe Werlds. 
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THE WORLD AND ITS VARIOUS PARTS LIKE A HUMAN 


BODY—ANALOGIES IN ALL CONSTRUCTIVE FORMATIONS 
—UNIVERSAL GOVERNMENT NO EXCEPTION-—-CANADA, 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA ABS ADDITIONS TO THE 


UNITED STATES-——-BASIS OF CONSOLIDATION——INTEREST 


OF ALL MUTUAL AND RECIPROCAL. 


Analogies connect the entire series of all things of 
which the ages are composed. If in one department of 
the world there is found to be a certain and well defined 
controlling rule, it may be set down as decided that the 
same rule governs everywhere under similar circumstances 
and in like stages of evolution. Having arrived at this in 
one manifestation, all manifestations to which it is related 
are explained by it. As has been previously stated, the 
human body consists of various parts, that have in the 
process of time been aggregated around a common centre. 
To this common centre have been successively added or- 
gans and parts, until there now exists a perfect number to 
form a corporeal human being, or the capstone to evolution 
of form. No two of these organs or parts are alike, yet 
they are all equally related to the common centre, and 
each has its special task to perform in the human economy. 
Did the form exist, lacking the eye, how vastly would hu- 
man powers and possibilities be circumacribed! and were 
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there no tongue, what capacities would the races be lim- 
ited to, in comparison to what they possess! 

In making the application of this statement to the evo- 
lution of Government, it will be found that it pursues a 
course distinctly and definitively related to the evolution 
of the human form, and it will also be found, when the 
evolution is completed, that there is a heart, and that there 
are organs and parts, each differing from all others, but 
still similarly connected with it; and also that each has its 
special function to perform as an organ or part, lacking 
which, the evolution would be imperfect. It will there- 
fore become evident to the careful observer, that all na- 
tions and peoples need not necessarily be alike before a 
Unitary Government could exist. It is evident, on the 
contrary, that each nation comprised in the consolidated 
whole, will be distinct in its formation and will perform 
the special function to which it may be adapted. Such is 
the common order of the universe, and such will be the 
order of Universal Government. 

But how shall the aggregation proceed? Beginning 
with the United States as a centre, what shall be the pro- 
cess by which first one, and then another, of the nations 
shall become reduced to a similarity of relations? What 
shall be the rule by which two, and then, all nations, may 
have their “ life-currents” from the same fountain of sup- 
ply? This is reduced to a single proposition. Any two, 
or more, nations may become united in one body, when 
their interests shall be so assimilated, that one directing 
power can satisfactorily control all their movements, so 
that the functions and interests of each shall be peculiarly 
its own, yet mutually dependent. No duty it may be the 
privilege of one to perform, shall be coveted by any other, 
and none which may devolve upon one shall be neglected, 
or forced upon any of the rest. The stomach cannot perform 
the duty of the brain, nor the liver that of the kidneys; 
but when either becomes in imperfect condition, some of 
its duties may be partially performed by others. It is 
upon this principle of construction that a Universal Goy- 
ernment can be initiated and perfected, and upon no 
other. 

It is the duty, then, of this country to cast about among 
the nations in order to find which among them is most 
suitable to unite its interests with ours, toward forming a 
nucleus to which others may unite, when their condition 
and interest may permit. 

Can any one present valid reasons why the interests of 
Canada are not sufficiently dependent upon this country 
for such a junction, and why the welfare of the United 
States is not sufficiently linked with that of Canada to 
warrant a unity of co-operation in all things that contrib- 
ute to material prosperity? The St. Lawrence and the 
system of lakes are spoken of as a natural barrier and line 
of defence, but they are no more so than the Mississippi 
River or the Rocky Mountains might be between the sec- 
tions of this country which they divide. They have not 
prevented commerce and travel. The Great Western 
Railway of Canada and Grand Trunk Railway are impor- 
tant connections between the east and west of our country, 
and that it has been found important to extend our sys- 
tem of railway through Canada is tolerably conclusive 
that the true commercial interests of the two countrics are 
closely linked. For these reasons, if for no others, there 
should be an effort made to promote a growing sympathy 
locking to political unity, and this could not be aided 
more efficiently than by the utmost freedom, social and 
commercial, between the two countries, Our government 
should foster all such conditions, and recognize that the 
time must come when Canada will form a part of the 
American Union. 

The same reasons apply to Mexico and Central America, 
though the inhabitants of those countries would not be 
an equally valuable addition, as citizens, as those of 
Canida. The resources of Southern North America, how- 
ever, only require the enterprise common to all people 
who live under a true republic to make them important 
adjuncts to the United States. If Alaska was a “good 
purchase” surely Central America would be a desirable 
acquisition, 

But our efforts at unity should not, even at first, begin 
and end with North American countries. The republics 
of South America should also be sounded, and advances 
should be made toward the establishment of mutual in- 
terests with some country in each of the grand divisions 
of the globe. Let these, at first, be ever so slight, they 
would prove a beginning, from which future extension 
might reasonably be expected. All countries considering 
a proposition of this kind should have all the advantages 
extended them that this country can offer. Through this 
there would arise a continuous, necessary and an increas- 
ing familiarity, and a consequent assimilation of character 
and general interest. The practical consolidation of the 
world would thus be commenced. 

Communications upon this subject are solicited from 
those who have given the subject consideration, who have 
practical propositions to make, or who have arguments to 
ofler. 
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THE GREAT IF. 





Another week, and still the great struggle of the cen- 
tury remains undecided in fact, although it is as much 
decided as anything well can be which has not yet been 
delivered actually out of the mysterious womb of futurity. 
We must, therefore, still write in the language of specu- 
lative anticipation, as men at sea painfully heaving the 
lead to find, if it may be, in what depths the vessel is nav- 
igating, instead of writing as historians upon accomplished 
facts—instead of examining securely the acquired haven 
and the land to which we have traveled. Onthe threshold 
of the great consummation, when forty-eight more fateful 
hours will, in all probability, have brought us to the moun- 
tain-top, from which we may survey with one eye the 
whole future landscape ot history, it is almost vexatious to 
be obliged to speak of contingencies and chances, At the 
very moment when we pen these lines the great shock of 
arms is no doubt deciding the fate of the Gallic and Teu- 
tonic families. The contrast is great and painful to a chiv- 
alrous mind between the vast sacrifice of brave men, at this 
hour being offered up to the inexorable sphinx of the fu- 
ture, and the profound, secure calm with which, at these 
thousands of miles of distance, we comment upon so great 
an occurrence. Surely, this thought should impart to 
journalists a deep sense of their responsibility. Well nigh 
a million of brave men are at this hour of solemn destiny 
giving the best Llood of their hearts to make the history 
which it is the function of journalists to interpret to the 
world. The vastness of the precious mass of the treasure 
being paid for this historical future should, assuredly, re- 
act in some way upon the minds of those privileged per- 
sons who have to shed, not priceless blood, but worthless 
ink merely as their contribution to the results in prepara- 
tion for the world. 

Unless a miracle should happen the situation remains 
unchanged, and France must, before another week 
passes, lie prostrate at the footof victorious Germany. We 
write under the painful dominion of a great 1F. But this 
is assuredly coming, and it is most desirable that the bear- 
ings of the fact upon future history should be better un- 
derstood than they are likely to be, if we may judge from 
the excessive confusion which prevails in all thetalk of men 
and writings of journalists. France has filled so large a 
place in the world’s eye, and so much larger a place in the 
world’s imagination, that it seems impossible for people to 
rise out of the region of commonplace and adjust their 
vision to the new focus from which alone they can reason 
aright upon the novel situation. A week or two ago we 
said that a new point of departure for thought must be 
taken by everybody, in order to deal aright with existing 
and coming facts. We do not observe that much assistance is 
being afforded to people in finding this new standpoint. 
Conventional speech still rules the hour, It is high time 
that it should be exploded. 


First and foremost among these commonplaces and con- 
ventionalities, and traceable to a profound ignorance of 
European history as well as of hard exigencies and harder 
facts, is the rooted inability that prevails of understanding 
that, her armies destroyed and her capital occupied—when 
these things shall have been accomplished—France is a 
conquered country, and, necessarily, at the disposal of her 
conquerors. Every journal nearly in America is talking 
of the Republic as a thing which follows logically from the 
destruction of the Empire. Every journal is writing 
about the next phase of French politics, as though it 
were to be evolved really from the desires and will 
and necessities of the French people themselves. It 
is nothing short of amazing to witness such helplessness of 
mind under the dominion of phrases and commonplaces. 
The German power, victorious, needs must virtually be the 
creator of the next French Government. That is the short, 
simple, hard and perfectly inexorable fact. In 1814, and 
again in 1815, the victorious Allies brought back the Bour- 
bons. They then created the French Government, and 
Germany will have to doit now. The shape of the pres- 
ent affair is different, but it is in principle the same. The 
victors will, in piain duty to themselves, consult first their 
own interests in determining what political form of things 
shall next arise in France, and only secondarily the desire 
and will of the French people. They cannot do otherwise; 
it is impossible for them to do otherwise, They must crip- 
ple France for warfare effectually. German opinion 
would simply destroy princes and statesmen who should 
dare to deai with vanquished France on any other prin- 
ciple than that of providing for a long and as effectively as 
human ingenuity can do it, that France shall henceforward 
be neutralized for offensive warfare. Her domestic institu- 
tions will be regulated by the conquerors with strict refer- 
ence to this paramount necessity and duty, unless some 
force intervenes to determine the question otherwise, and 
strong enough to take out of the hands of the Germans 
the determination of the question. If people will grasp 
this thoroughly in their minds they will help themselves 
to a clear understanding of what is coming. There isa 
hazy, floating idea in the public mind of Europe and 
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America, due to the ridiculous and fantastic philosophy of 
the present fatalist age, that France and Frenchmen and 
the integrity ot the French soil, and the development of 
the French people and the rest of it are necessities to the 
world. All that mode of thinking is mere scholastic rub- 
bish. Force has been appealed to, and force will decide 
the future. And if France is made now to descend defini- 
tively in the scale of nations, those few (and very few, un- 
fortunately, they are, who know well her history) will have 
no difficulty in deciding that such decadence is a decided 
step forward in the march of human happiness and im- 
provement of every kind. 

But the problem is hard, very hard, indeed, for German 
statesmen, and it is yet a question how far they will be 
left with free hands to settle it for and by themselves. 
The virtual striking out of France from the balance of 
military power in Europe determines in reality the fate of 
the Russian and Austrian empires. They are, it is true, 
unprepared for war, and their statesmen are simply mor- 
ally overwhelmed for the moment by this revelation of the 
irresistible military predominance of Germany and the 
military weakness of France, But it is difficult to believe 
that Hapsburghs and Romanoffs will submit without se- 
rious struggle, diplomatic or military, to the fiat of events 
which, unless they are modified by Russian and Austrian 
action, will assuredly recast after breaking up the Austrian 
empire, roll back the Sclavonic power toward its Asian 
home, deprive it of all opportunity of expanding toward 
south-eastern Europe, and close forever the way to that 
Constantinople which to fail forever in reaching would be 
something like a death sentence to the Russian and Sclavy- 
onic heart. Yet it may well be that in spite of the tre- 
mendous character of the stake, in spite of the fact that 
their very existence is imperilled, neither Austria nor Rus- 
sia may be able to fire a shot, or write or speak an effective 
word at this, to them, supreme moment of crisis. Austria 
has twenty millions of Sclavonic people who look to Rus- 
sia as their political rallying point, and whose leaders 
scarcely care to disguise the desire for incorporation with 
the great Sclavonic power, Austria has seven million 
Germans, whose loyalty to the composite Austrian empire 
is entirely overwhelmed by their delight and pride at the 
victories by their brother Germans over their old enemy 
France. The imperial position of the Hapsburgh dynasty 
and the Viennese aristocracy depends entirely upon their 
doing nothing to provoke the play of these centrifugal 
forces ready to spring into violent action at any moment. 
Austria, therefore, it may be said, is neutralized for any 
anti-German action, and will balance and hold in check 
and, on her part, neutralize the Russian power, which is, 
after all, the foe whom she has chiefly to dread. Her part 
it would thus seem is necessarily a defensive one only. 
And she holds in her hand a weapon so deadly to Musco- 
vite destiny—the power to re-establish Poland—that she can 
very effectually, indeed, hold Russia in check, Thus Rus- 
sia and Austria neutralize each other; and the probabili- 
ties are that Germany will be left alone and undisturbed 
to deal with subjugated France. 

The mind is baffled in trying to answer the question—to 
which we again refer—what will Germany do with France ? 
For the great puzzle lies in determining how far Germany 
can leaye any substantive power at all in France which will 
not now be used mere'y for the purposes of despairing re- 
venge. And it will require greater nerve and moral 
courage to disarm France as utterly as she ought to be 
disarmed than it has required physical courage and scien 
tific military skill to strike her down in the field. We 
await the solution of this problem, far the most interesting 
which European history has so far presented, with painful, 
almost breathless, interest. How far will the Germans 
have the firmness and courage to carry out what ought to 
be their policy, of depriving France of military power for 
the future while leaving to her independent political ex- 
istence? How far, indeed, is it possible to reconcile tnese 
two things? 

One thing is certain. If Germany is wise she will not 
spare. She should require the surrender of the French 
fleet: she should destroy the French ports of war; she 
should re-annex to her dominion Alsace and Lorraine; 
she should exact a heavy war indemnity; she should re- 
quire the surrender of North-Africa and the French colo- 
nies and dependencies; she should regulate by treaty the 
number and quality of the armed force which France is 
hereafter to possess. She may then invite England to 
guarantee French neutrality in future; and the French 
people may be left tothe beautiful pursuits of peace, to 
commerce, science, arts and letters, to live by these and 
flourish by these as best they may. 


But, people will say, these are stern and dreadful meas- 
ures. They involve the partial extinction of the French 
people, or, at least, the destroying of one side of national 
existence, its military development, That is true. But 
quite as true is it that if Europe is really to be rescued 
from that condition of intermittent warfare which has for 
three thousand years been the law of her existence, this 
can be done only by such measures as we have here indi- 
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cated. People must choose between their aspirations, 
peace and universal republics and governmental unity on 
the one hand, and their sentimental sympathies for peoples 
and nations and races as they are on the other. There is 
no hope for Europe except in the establishment of the un- 
questionable and unquestional supremacy of one great 
civic and military power. Everything short of this is a 
shift, an expedient, which will break down from time 
with great and fatal crashes of war and bloodshed. The 
whining sentiment which is perpetually talking about 
peace and yet persists in refusing to face the only condi- 
tions under which it is possible, is irrational and con- 
temptible. Germans and all men should be sorry for 
France; but if they get her down, they should take care 
to keep her down. “ They who take the sword shall per- 
ish by the sword.” Judiciously interpreted and applied, 
this is not only good gospel but good morality and good 
politics: far, far better than that miserable half-action 
which would give back the sword after it has been struck 
out of aggressive hands, in order that they may sharpen it 
and kill with it yet again, and again, and again, 

ERNST TES EY COE 
THE STANDARD’S CRITIQUE—WOODHULL AND 

CLAFLIN’S REPLY. 





The New York Standard of Saturday last has a leading 
editorial on Tae PANTARCHY, STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS 
and ourselves. The critique is not unfriendly, but is writ- 
ten in that style of mock earnestness which is the most 
distinctive characteristic of the journalism of the present 
day. Mr. Andrews has replied, in another column, to the 
Standard in a serio-comic vein of his own; but, inasmuch 
as the Standard has addressed itse.f in direct question to 
us upon a single point it is only courteous that we should 
answer for ourselves. 

You ask in effect if Mr. Andrews is not the centre around 
which everything is made to turn in the constitution of the 
Pantarchy which we advocate? If it be so, does it neces- 
sarily result that the fact is to be deprecated? According to 








our experience wisdom does not so greatly abound in this | 


misguided world that we or you can afford to discard it in | cage: 
derstanding; and I apprehend that it is not in this sense 


anybody, when it happens to be allied with grand and good 
purposes and competent practical skill to promulgate and 
organize a better state of things. It results, in our judg- 
ment, from the fact that Mr. Andrews is the discoverer of 
new and universal aspects of the truth which all science 


seeks and all organized progress requires, that he should | 
be recognized as the leader, in the first instances, of the | 
movement which his discoveries inaugurate. Every insti- | 


tute or organized movement requires centre and headship | 


located somewhere, even in the personal sense, 

But it 1s the truth and the charm for us in Mr. Andrews’ 
doctrine that it reduces the element of merely personal 
authority to the minimum ; that arbitrary authority is dis- 
carded or subordinated ; that he claims nothing primarily 
for himself, and everything for, Laws and Principles sub- 
mitted to the investigation and criticism of every compe- 
tent mind, 

If, however, Mr. Andrews has discovered principles of 
science which are more universal, more fundamentally rad- 
ical, more reconciliative of all differences, more essentially 
constructive than any which were previously known, the 
truth, and not we, must be held responsible for making 
everything centre on him and his discovery. It is a mere 
question of fact whether this be so. No flings nor jibes, 
such as unfortunately have usually greeted the announce- 
ment of great and new truths, will settle the matter, and 
it were to be wished that in this age we might learn the 
wiser method of investigating before condemning or in- 
voking popular odium upon anything which promises to 
bless mankind, 
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THE SEX OF THE MIND. 


No. I. 


In- a previous number of Woopucii & CLAFLIN’s 
WEEKLY I discussed the subject implied by the above 
title. A correspondent sends me the following communi- 
cation and criticism, which, from its evident intelligence 
and candor, deserves an adequate reply : 

New Yors, August 15, 1870. 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS : 

Dear Sir—My attention was yesterday directed to your 

article in WoopHuLi. & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, entitled 
“THE SEX OF THE MIND.” 


The dogmatic style which you adopt sets adrift logic, 
and leaves the understanding distracted on the strand. It 
seems to me that to the dialectics of the medigvalist, you 
add the serene assumption of his school. 


You assure us “that men and women never come at 


their knowledge, even of the same subject, in the same | 


” 











each acquires on the seme subject ever identical? Deny it, 
forthe nonce. Is the way man comes into the possession 
of knowledge, in the mathematics and logic, for instance, 
“radically different” from that in which woman does } 

Again, you assure us that men and women never com 
plet-ly understand each other. Do you mean with refer 
ence to the “ways” of coming at knowledge, or with ref- 
erence to the “ knowledge” itself? Or, peradventure, with 
respect to both “ ways” and “ knowledge ¢” 

I am at a loss to determine in what sense or senses you 
use the modifier, “completely.” Pray, enlighten the 
public. 

Further, you assure us that these “ radically different 
ways” are tntellect and intuition. If I divine your thought, 
the former passes through premises to conclusions, while 
the latter passes through conclusions to premises. Do in- 
form us what the intellective way and the intuitive 
way are per se, 60 that we may contradistinguish them, 
and make them stand each in its own place. 

And, while your pen is. in hand, sharply define the re- 
spective “ knowledges” to which they give birth. 

Unless you ** do these things,” the beautiful myth of the 
sex of the mind must prove a voiceless sphinx to the New 
Catholic Church. 

Very truly yours, ia 

You are right in attributing to me the dogmatic method 
in what I seid on this subject, as you will see in much else 
that I may write, as in this, for example, that [ am now 
about tosay. The dogmatic form of utterance may coex 
ist with great ignorance. or with partial knowledge, and 
much faith, but with the absence of logic; or it may coex 
ist with logic and certitude of the highest order, and may 
then be legitimately adopted merely for economy of time 
and space. My purpose often is and will be to get my 
idea out, rather than, then and there, to prove it. 

And yet, as statement, it ought not to confuse the un 


that my critic speaks. I am usually credited with the 
ability to say what I mean intelligibly, so at least for 
thinkers, or those who will take the trouble tothink. What 
he means is doubtless that the understanding is distraught 
by the effort to discover the basis in reason for the state 
ments as made; and this I do not regret, for it is precisely 
this suggestiveness and this awakened attention which are 
among my objects in making the statements at all. 

But itis not all that I designed to be simply clear in 


statement and to awaken inquiry. A clear statement of 


this sort, if it involve a truth, though not fully explicated 
and demonstrated, should appeal forcibly to the atu tion 
for acceptance. It was, I believe, Daniel Webster who 
said that when alawyer had rightly stated his case, he had 
half argued it. The idea there was the same. The 
“ dramatic probability was established, and this is equiv 
alent, with many minds, to proof; and if the probability 
is sufficiently high, zt is proos to the intuition, which is that 
faculty which grasps at truth in the concrete, or, as [ should 
say in technical language, sy«stat cally, and not analytically 
The Intellect is, on the contrary, analytical in method, 

The distinction which I make between tnfellect and in 
tuition is, therefore, nearly as intuited by my correspondent, 
although I prefer to abide by my own torms of the detini 
tions. 

In this intuitive sense I have been gratified to learn that 
a great many good thinkers have accepted and rejoiced in, 
as sufficiently proven to their apprehension, the proposi 
tions which I made on the sex of the mind, The only 
objector, as demanding a higher or closer order of demon 
stration is this correspondent. He will understand now 
what I mean by saying that speaking dogmatically I 
economize,—that is to say, I address myself satisfactorily 
to the larger audience. 

But I admit the entire rightfulness of his demand fo: 
the logic of the subject; and in good time he shall have 
it. What I utter dogmatically is based on what I know 
logically, but to exhibit this latter form of the thought is 
to teach an immense new Science, It is to teach Univer 
soligy, as a newly discovered basis and guide for all our 
reasoning. How much of this I shall be able to do in 
fugitive newspaper writings I do not yet myself know. 
Something of it I shall try from time to time. 
of it I must refer to more elaborate book-writings. We 
shall see, 


iw rr some 


It is, however, precisely because I know and can demon 
strate, that I am “verene.” If my interlocutor will be 


patient, and will study the matter with me, he will know 


| 


also the lgieal basis of all my dogmatism, and that it is 
something very different from any medieval assumption 
whatsoever. Seriously, I base all that I say upon a posi 


'tive back-lying discovery of which it is impossible to 


make asimple and single exposition. I am reduced, thers 


way. Admit it forthe nonce. Is the knowledge which fore, to the alternative of saying nothing; of waiting for 
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The difficulty is 
We must all 
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students; or of speaking dogmatically. 


intrinsic. Nobody feels it more than I do. 


do the best we can, and we shall come to a mutual under- 


standing in the end. | 


As to the statement that men and women never com- 
pletely understand each other. I mean it both with reter- | 
and with 


ence to the “ways of coming at knowledge” 


reference to the “‘ knowledge itself.’ I use the modifyer 


“completely,” simply because, prox'mtely, of course, the 
mutual understanding does exist ; and in respect to certain | 
kinds of truth, inherently simple, as, for instance, the | 
mathematics, the existence of the difference at all is of | 
course only theoretical, as when we say that the jumping of 


a fiv disturbs the equilibrium of the universe—which is 


inferentially true from the Law of Gravitation, but cannot 
be observationally verified, 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


I cconsdiegelcth 
THE NATIONAL LABOR CONVENTION—ITS 
TALENT AND BREADTH OF PURPOSE. 


LETTERS OF GOV. GEARY AND GEN. EWING. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 27, 1870. 
Woopau.i & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 

Your correspondent has attended the ‘ National Labor 
Union Congress,” 
15th inst. 

To an impartial observer of passing events this Congress 
was traught with intense interest. 


As soon as business com- 
menced it was palpable that an element of discord existed in 
the body that meant business. It appeared determined to 


which commenced in Cincinnati on the | 


_an upper floor in Warren street. 


ever be President or Vice-President is not material. 
thing is certain, the letters which they have written to the 
National Labor Union will render their names immortal, and 
place them high “among the few that are not born to die.” 
Space, I fear, will not allow you to publish the letter of 
the N. L. Union and Governor Geary’s reply, which I in 
close. I will send you a copy of General Ewing's letter as 
oon as I can with any others that may be important. | 
Let me suggest that the file of your influential and power- | 
ful paper would be defective without this correspondence. | 
[t should be placed upon record for future reference. 
TRAVELER. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


PRINTERS, TAILORS AND SHOEMAKERS COMBINING. 
A good result of the importation of Chinese laborers in 


North Adams, Mass., to work in Sampson’s shoe factory, 





has been the establishment of a Co-operative Shoemaking 
Association in that village by a number of discharged 


workmen, <A great sympathy has been shown toward the 


undertaking in the neighborhood, especially by those op- 
posed to Chinese immigration, and its success has been | 
great. A similar enterprise has been lately started in Wil- 


liamsburg, with every prospect of success, and, for several 


months past, an association of journeymen shoemakers 
have prosecuted business with the requisite machinery on 


Within a few days seven 


workmen of a large shoe firm in Park Row have also 


| established a factory on the co-operative principle in War- 


either break up the Convention or prevent any action on the | 


financial question. 
looking to an independent political organization. 


Above all, it desired to prevent any move | 
Upon this | 


political question, as set forth in the resolution of Mr. Cum- | 
mings from Boston, the great battle was made which lasted | 


two days. 
Mr. Myers (colored), of Baltimore, made the most deter- 
mined, persistent and gallant fight that [ ever witnessed. No 
member of Congress interested in a Land Grant to the extent 
of thirty thousand acres or five hundred thousand dollars of thi 
stock of the company ever watched more keenly or fought for 
it with more desperation. When the final vote, however, 
was taken the opponents of a political organization could 
only muster five votes, including that of Mr. Alexander 
Troup, of New York, who was in favor of a new political 


Messrs. Coffin and Peters, of Washington, and | 


party, but not in the mode contemplated by Mr. Cummings’ | 


resolution. A national executive committee was appointed 


by President Trevellick, composed of a member from each | 


State and Territory, which wi!l meet in Washington early in 
December next. 
nominate a President and Vice-President for 1872. 

Many newspapers and many persons have attempted to 
cast ridicule upon this Congress and its proceedings. Al|- 


though many things were said and done that were objection- | 
able, yet, taking it altogether, with the influences outside and | 
inside, it was one of the most practical, intelligent, states- | 
manlike bodies that ever assembled in this country as its | 


platform of principles will demonstrate. 
fact that eight votes were all that the opposition could poll. 
principles so equal, so just and so wise that every Republican 
ter than he does his party, can stand square upon it, will 
rally around its standard the rank and file of both parties 


and sweep the country from ocean to ocean 
small acorn an oak 


From 
will spring whose 


carry every State in the Union. 

On the 20th inst. President Trevellick stated to the Con- 
gress that he would read a letter which had been addressed 
to forty-five of the leading men in the country, including 
General Grant, Chief Justice Chase, Governor Hoffman, Col. 
Forney and General Wilson. He had, he said, received only 
swers upon their receipt. The answer of Governor Geary, 
of Pennsylvania, was received with great enthusiasm. It 
Was pronounced by many the greatest paper they ever heard ; 
and your correspondent was impressed with its force and 
power, and is satisfied that its influence will extend beyond 
the limits of the United States. The answer of General 
Ewing, of Ohio, Was then read, and with the exception of the 
disapproval of three or four gold-basis delegates it was re- 
ceived with similar approbation. 

Every one appeared to be impressed with the idea that 
Geary and Ewing would be the standard-bearers of the work- 
ingmen in the great struggle that would take place in 1872 
for “equal rights and equal laws.” 


Its duty will be to call a Convention to. 


erto appropriated by their employers. 


The association of Co-operative Printers, at 30 Beekman 
street, has been over three years in operation, and thrives 


exceedingly well; and the Co-operative Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, on the northeast corner of Fourteenth street and Third 
Avenue, meets with gratifying encouragement. 

Society is to attain its full development only through | 
the initiatory steps of co-operation in labor and the eco- 
nomies of combined living, and every step toward either, 


tors in its pay. 


| bands. 


ee ee 
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One | Tuk New APrrernoon PArper.—A new afternoon paper, 
styled The Evening Free Press, was published in this city on 
| Wednesday. 
editor of the 


The editor, Mr. Farrell, was recently city 
Herald. He has opened a most determined 
battery against the Herald management and the individuals 
coonected with it, and likewise against the Tammany 
“ring,” which it charges with keeping several Herald edi- 
It charges the ring, also, with conniving 
at female suffrage, in order that they may get more of their 
relations in office. Tweed and Sweeny, it says, have be- 
stowed offices on their relations down to sixth coasins, but 
Mayor Hall has still three maiden aunts to dispose of, and 
places must be found for them. 


ciniieihaaahinlins 
We owe a word of grateful mention to the Hvening Mai! 
and to the Jlome Journal, respectively, for their very hearty 
and appreciative notices of our efforts at journalism. Such 
estimate in such quarters crowns our best hopes and stimu- 
lates us to continued aspiration and exertion. We fill a 
niche in literature and reform which is neither filled nor 
claimed by any one else, and we hope to deserve the com- 
mendations of all. . 


ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


BY DIO LEWIS. 
This article is intended for young women who want hus- 
Those who have made up their minds to remain 
single, who * wouldn’t marry the best man that ever lived— 


| there!” can pass over this art:cle,as it has no interest for 
ren street, determined themselves to enjoy the profits hith- 


them. 

About a week ago a young woman of twenty came to me 
about her health, and, after the professional conversation 
was finished, we fell into a pleasant chat. 

She was delightfully frank, and said, while we were dis- 
cussing matrimony: 

*“T wish I was little.” 

“That is too bad,” I replied. “I had been admiring your 
grand, queenly proportions ever since you came io; and now 
you spoil it all by showing that you are not grateful for 


| such noble gifts.” 


whether in the shape of mechanics’ ussociations or work- | 
‘ingwomen’s homes, should be hailed as precursors of a bet- 


ter day and of the good time coming. 
——_ —_-—_—__-—-— © 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 








BENEFIT TO ONE’S SELF AND BENEFIT TO OTHERS. 
There is a class of individuals in every city and village, 
who seem indifferently fitted to struggle for a livelibood, 
and who might be turned to profitable account by an enter- 


| prising man, while, at the same time, they could earn an 


Upon every impor- | 
tant question, upon every vital principle it isa remarkable | , : 
the country, twenty years ago, entertained a number of such 
mm. € , ay men, who found intellectual and genial companionship | 
Che formation of a new political party, with a platform of | ; , 8 Pp I 

; ‘among the members. They worked there tor months together 


‘ . : ‘simply for their board, and rendered good service, either | 
and every Democrat in the nition, who loves his country bet- | ply ’ = ’ 


That mighty host who | 


existence satisfactory to themselves. 


and are ill-provided with money. They are improvident, 
and in constant need; they are mentally speculative, and 
live in a world of their own, neglecting their material in- 


terests, and finding no companionship with those around | 


them. 
The socialist societies which existed in different parts of 


on the soil, or in the mechanical or housebold departments. 


They were attracted by the social life of the several spots 


hi ‘they frequented, and gave nothought tothe money they 
this | 


wWide-spreading | 
branches will protect and shelter the toiling millions from | 
the oppressor’s scourge, and the nominees of this party will | 


might have earned elsewbere. They more especially made 
these visits in the summer months. 

Why should not some intelligent man w th a large house 
in a country district entertain such men? With one bired 
hand for reliable work, he could have the cultivation of a 


large farm performed by them at the moderate cost of their 
board. 


They would not generally wish to work more than 


seven or eight bours daily, and might take the privilege of 
an occasional lounge or visit to the city. 


: be counted on at all times, but their labor would far more 
four or five letters in reply, but would publish any other an- | 


They could not 


than pay their expense. 

To retain such guests, it would be necessary to 
brigbten the house with women. A man with grown 
daughters might consider the danger of their marrying 
some of these impecunious individuals. Une so situated 
need not invite them. There ar» others who would not 
have the same motive for objecting to their presence, and 
such persons could employ upon sewing machines, or some 











other industry, respectable and intelligent young women, 
who might not be needed for domestic or dairy labors. 

As an improvement upon this plan, such men could, in 
‘many cases, be induced to remain permanently apon a farm, 
‘it trifling wages were paid them for clothing and pocket 
_money, and a small percentage of the piofits were promised 


earn their bread by patient toil, whether mental or physical, | them upon the sale of the crops. 


organized and drawn up in line of battle, with Geary, of | 
Pennsylvania, and Ewing, of Ohio, to lead them, will march | 


to victory over all opposition with the steady, irresistible, 
relentless tramp of destiny. 

It cannot be denied that it required the highest order of 
courage and the most inflinching bravery in Governor Geary 
and General Ewing to write such letters. Indeed, none but 
patriots and statesmen would have taken such a bold stand 
for the country and for the rights of the people. 

Whether or not Governor Geary and General Ewing will 


i 
Many solitary farmers could profitably enliven their 


homes in this manner, and much benefit their visitors. A 
country residence, agreeable society and healthy manual 
labor, guards many men from drinking and from other 
snares of city life. 


a 
vv 





CURE FOR RED Nosrs.—Dr. Bernier, of Paris, is engaged 
in bleaching the noses of those who unfortunately possess 
too ruddy a glow to their nassal appendaaoges. The pro- 
cess is by electricity, and is to be patented, 





They are not employ- | 
ed according to their tastes, and consequently work little, | 


“Tecan't help it; I wish I didn’t weigh more than eighty 
pounds, and wasn’t more than four and a half feet high.” 

“Well, I am shocked; do tell me what makes you 
wish so.” 

“To be frank with you, the reason is just this: Men are 
so fond of saying, ‘ My little wife.’”’ 

I laughed, of course, thinking it was intended as a bright 
speech; but her flushed face assurea me that, instead, she 
was speaking from the bottom of her heart. 





‘Goon,’ T said; “ tell me your thoughts.” 

“My thoughts are just these, and I believe they are the 
thoughts of all unmarried, marriageable women. I long 
for nothing as I do to bury all my uncertainties and anxie- 
ties ia the love of abusband. But I fearthere is nothing 
left for me but to be sneered at as an old maid all my life. 
So while I might otherwise be grateful for what you call my 
queenly proportions, I can only wish IL was one of the little 
women whom men seem to fancy.” 

You are perplexed and grieved that so many of us hold 
back, and leave you to die old maids. 
the secret: We are afraid of you. 
we let my friend Bob explain. 


Let me whisper 
And now I propose that 
Ile is a splendid fellow, and 
dying to bave a bome of his own; but be dure not venture. 
He declared in my parlor the other day, that he would pre- 
ferten years of happy married life, to fifty years of this 
miserable nothing and nowhere But said he: 

“J am a banker. My salary is $3,000. I can’t marry a scrub. 
I must marry a wife with manners. My mother and sisters 
would break their hearts if my choice below their 
style. Now tell me how, with such a wife, I could get 
through on $3,000 a year?) Why, her dress alone would cost 
half of it. Oh, no; unless | first make up my mind to 
rob the banks, I couldn’c think of matrimony. If I had 
$5,000 a year I would vesture; but with only $3,000! 

“ My lady friends think Jam so much in love with the 
—— Club that I have no time for them; and one of them 
said to me the other day: 

“Why, Bob, what you spend in that miserable club 
would support a wite, easily.’ 

**Tt wouldn’t pay for her bonnets,’ I replied.” 

Now, ladies, Bob ts getting a little extravagant, and we'll 
let him retire; and I will preach you a little sermon, about 
an inch long. 

You are perfect idiots to go on in this way. 
are the most beantiful of God’s creation. 

Now stand with me and see a lady pass. 

Look at that wasp waist, squeezing her lungs, stomach, 
liver, and other vital organs into one-half their natural 
size, how can any man of sense, who knows that life is made 
up of use, of service, of work—how can he take such a part- 
ner ? 

Your bad dress and lack of exercise lead to bad health, 
and men wisely fear that they would get an invalid to take 
care of. This bad health injures the mind as well as the 
body. You have no power, no magnetism! You are super- 
ficial, affected, silly; you bave no womanly strength and 
warmth. Why you have become so childish and weak- 
minded, that you refuse to wear decent uames even, and 
insist upon baby names. Instead of Helen, Margaret and 
Elizabeth, you affect Nellie, Maggie and Lizzie. When 
your brothers were babies, you called them Bobby, Dickey 
and Johnny, but when they grew up to manhood, no more 


were 





Your bodies 
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of that silly trash, if yow please. But I know a woman of 


twenty-five years, and she is as bg as both of my grand no- | 


thers put together, who insists upon being called Kitty, and 
her real name is Catherine: and although her brain is big 
enongh to conduct aftairs of State, she does notbing but 
gigule, cover up her face with her fan, and exclaim, once 
in four minutes, “ Don’t, now; you are real mean.” 

How can a man propose a life-partnership to such a silly 
goose | My dear girls, you must, if you would get husbands, 
and decent ones, dress in plain, neat and becoming gar- 
ments, and talk like sensible, earnest sisters. 

You say that the most sensible men are crazy after these 
butte:flies of fashion. I beg your pardon, it is not 50. Oc- 
vasiovally a man of brilliant success may marry a silly, weak 
woman; but to say, as I have heard women say a hundred 
times, that the most sensible men choose women without 
sense issimply absurd. Nineteen times in twenty, sensible 
men chvose sensible women. 1 grant you that in company 
they are very likely to chat and toy with those over-dressed 
and forward creatures; but they don’t ask them to go to the 
altar with them. 

Amovg the young men in the matrimonial market, only a 
sms1ll number are rich, and in America such rarely make good 
husbands. But the number of those whose who are jast 
beginning in life, who are filled with ambition, who have a 
future, is very large. These are worth having. But such 
will not, dare not, ask you to jointhem, while they see you 
so idle, silly and gorgeously attired. Let them see that 
you are iudustrious, economical, with habits that secure 
health and strength; that your life is earnest and real ; 
that you would be willing tu begin at the beginning in life 
with the man you would consent to marry. 

Al! if ever the time shall come when young women have 
occupations, and can sustain a healthy, dignified attitude 
toward men, when they shall escape this pitiful dependence, 
then marriaye will become universal, and we shall all be 
better, happier and nobler. 


~~ . 


A STORY OF CHARLES DICKENS, 








BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


One morning in the summer of 1852, standing by the 
drawing-room window of a friend’s house in London, where 
[ was visiting, I remarked in the street below a very curious 
little brougham, drawn by a shaggy Scotch pony, and driven 
by either a dwarfora very old and staid-looking boy in a 
somewhat flashy livery. This queer establishment, which 
reminded me of Tom Thumb’s turn-out, was evidently wait- 
ing for some one then in my friend’s house, and I watched 
with considerable curiosity for the appearance of that some 
one. At last [ heard the hall-door open, and saw descending 
the high stone steps the strangest, quaintest figure of a wo- 
man—a dwarf, not more than three feet high, but very stout, 
and without form or comeliness. Her head was large, and 
she wore the large English bonnet of that time, elaborately 
ornamented with ribbons and flowers. Indeed, her whole 
attire was gay and odd to the degree that might be called 
“stunning.” She waddled rapidly across the sidewalk, car- 
rying, as | remember, a large bag, and sprang into her 
brougham with marvelous lightness and quickness, all things 
considered. As she was giving some directions to her coach- 
man I caught a view of her face. It was evidently that of a 
woman of middle age; but it was full and florid, with a 
merry, confident, and even roguish expression, which might 
be called both bold and cunning. It was certainly very 
vivacious, and ludicrously wide-awake and knowing. Sud- 
denly it flashed upon me, as this small personage drove away, 
that in her 1 had seen the “counterfeit presentment” of little 
Miss Mowcher, the hair-dresser, shampooer and whisker- 
trimmer of Steerforth, in “ David Copperfield.” This I re- 
marked to my friend, who just then entered the room. She 
smiled, and replied quietly: ** Yes, Miss is the original 
of Miss Mowcher, and Mr. Dickens never drew a more per- 
fect portrait.” 

She then went on to tell me that the little woman, who, 
she said, was “ a most excellent creature,’ was a professional 
chiropodist, and, I think, also a hair-dresser, and that she 
was doing a good business in London, owing much of her 
success to her eccentric, vivacious ways, and, perhaps, to an 
almost ludicrous deformity, which apparently had about it 
nothing painful or diseased. She always looked in abound- 
ing health, and her manner and voice were hearty to jollity. 
She had attended on Mrs. Dickens professionally, and during 
some of her ministrations Mr. Dickens had encountered her, 
it seemed, and had made a mental sketch of her in his mar- 
velous way, as John Leech used to take heads on his thumb- 
nail, in an omnibus or on the street. The poor little lady 
was very much hurt when Miss Mowcher appeared among 
the dramatis persone ot “ David Copperfield ;” and every- 
body recognized the picture, and many spoke to her of it, 
congratulating her or condoling with her on her questionable 
immortality. She thought, as some others thought at the 
time, that the odd, “ volatile” little hair-dresser was to play 
& mischievous, malevolent part in the novel, was to be a sort 
of bad fairy; and with her grievance on her heart—which, 
after all her shrewd, driving, absurd ways, her “ tricks and 
her manners.’ was a good heart—she came to my friend, 
Who was one of her kindest patrons, and talked the matter 
over, with tears of real distress. My friend advised her at 
once to write to Mr. Dickens, and frankly state her feelings 
aud apprehensions, and show cause why judgment should 





| 





not be pronounced against her; and she actually did write a 


protest, characteristically “volatile” in style, and 
yet, -in passages, almost pathetically earnest. She 
assured him that there was room (for a. true 
womanly heart in her dumpy, pursy, unshapely 


body—* three feet by nothing,” that her eccentricities were 
in great part, her stock in trade; that her ratling, slangy talk 
and droll, saucy air, were her best defences against humili- 
ating pity and condescension, though, perhnps, they exposed 
her to more humiliating suspicions. 
of her story—how she too had been obliged to cut her way 
through “ Forests of Difficulty,” and to open a path tor other 
feet, timid with youth, or faltering from age. 

It was the very letter to touch Charles Dickens, and it did 
touch him. A day or two later the little woman came to my 
friend, with her droll face all aglow with happiness and pride, 
and holding in her “morsel of a hand” a dainty-looking, 
blue-tinted note. On the lefi-hand corner of the envelope 
was the autograph, so familiar to us now—Charles Dickens, 
the (so like a G, the two names confluent, and the seven- 
storied flourish and all. ‘The note itself was bricf, but most 
courteous; the nov¢list thanked his correspondent for her 
frank remonstrance, expressed regret that she had been 
pained, but bade her dismiss all anxiety and depend upon 
him to bring her out all right in the end. After the usual 
kind words with which he closed even the briefest notes there 
was another full autograph, flourish and all. Indeed, Mr. 
Dickens seems never, in his private correspondence at least, 
to have employed an amanuensis, or by the use of abbrevi- 
ations and initials, to have put one ona short autographic 
allowance. 

How well he kept his promise to the poor little hair-dresser 
no one familiar with “ David Copperfield’? need be told. In 
Miss Mowcher’s second appearance in the story she fairly re- 
deems herself from all blame or mistrust. We see that she 
has had no evil intentions, though she has, in one instance, 
been made an instrument of evil, and remorsefully calls her- 
self a“ thoughtless fool.” We see, with David, that she is a 
good, worthy soul, not without womanly modesty and sensi- 
bility; and with him we learn of her the lesson “ not to as- 
sociate bodily defects with mental, except for a solid rea- 
son.” 

Perhaps it comes from knowing this story, but I have the 
impression that Dickens changed his plan somewhat in regard 
to Miss Mowcher after the picture was recognized and taken 
so seriously. She certainly does not play as important a part 
in the drama as one would expect from the space given her 
on her first appearance. rather 
abruptly. Weare led to think she will be instrumental in 
restoring “ littke Em’ly,” and in punishing Littimer; but she 
seems to have done nothing but the littke involuntary harm 
she so passionately regrets, and the good of vindicating 
dwarf human nature in herself. 

I like to remember this story, which, slight as it is, goes to 


She is finally dismissed 


Charles Dickens was twinned with a great heart. 
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SOUTHERN LABOR. 


IT SHOULD COME FROM SOUTHERN EUROPE. 





South Carolina is sorely puzzled with the labor question. 
Before the war her negro population increased, on an average, 
about 2,000 a year. For the first four years after its close it 
decreased 35,107, or 8,776 yearly. The same may be said of 
several other Southern States. Efforts have been made to 
attract German and Irish immigrants, with but little success. 
Various reasons have been 
is that the mass of laboring men, bred in temperate regions, 
avoid the South chiefly on account of the prolonged heat of 
itssummer seasons. They prefer an invigorating, Northern 
climate, and if attracted southward, will not remain. South 
Carolina and her sister States should endeavor to procure 
laborers from Southern Europe, who have been accustomed 
toa corresponding atmosphere. Members of the Mediter- 
ranean races are not considered partial toa tillage of the soil. 
This may be partially true, but there are, nevertheless, numer- 
ous laborers in the country districts of Spain, Italy, Greece 
and the Mediterranean isles, who would readily emigrate if 
their passages were paid. Planters should associate, and im- 
port them, taking care that they be employed in neighbor- 
hoods where they inay enjoy the society of their countrymen. 
A due proportion of women should accompany the immi- 
grants that domestic ties may bind them to their new homes. 
Experiments of the kind would meet with success, and the 
expensive necessity of importing alien and unsightly Mon- 
golians be obviated. A wide-spread desire exists among the 
working-men of the Canary Isles to emigrate to Cuba. Both 
they and others of their race, would be equally attracted 
to the Southern States, if they were assured of finding their 
own language spoken. Every means should be taken to at- 
tract a white population to the South, and only from South- 
ern climates can it be drawn. 


civen for this, but the true cause 


— ---—— + 


Machinery lately perfected in England spins and weaves 
from animal hair, of cats and rabits especially, either by 
itself or with a slight admixture of silk, a sort of velvet 
tissue, distinguishable from silk, but not inferior in finevess 
and beauty. The principal colors are black and white, 
though any color or shade common in other fabrics can be 
equally imparted to it. 





She told him something | 
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‘** George Elliot ** is engaged in writing another novel. 

Two female sports in Indiana are training for a prize fight. 

Nearly one-half the type-setting on the Paris literary papers is doue by 
women. 

Henry Ward Beecher thinks one deaconess worth about two average 
deacons. ; 

Females assort the mails in the San Francisco Post Office. 
for the males. 


Pleasant 


Vienna Demoreast’s music is played by all the bands in New York and 
various other places. 

Two Des Moines (Iowa) girls have invented and patented a washing 
and cooking boiler. 

Susan B. Anthony has been engaged to deliver twenty lectures in Cali 
fornia at $100 a lecture. 

A widow lady in Durham, Me., has worked out her road tax for this 
year with a horse and cart, 

Two young lady violinists have arrived in London, namely, Mlic 
Marie Tayan and Mile. Liebe. 


Female telegraphers are pronounced a success in Russia. 
how to make the eparks fly. 


They know 


Mile. Clara Schumrn, in spite of her sex, has ‘been made a Fellow ol 
the Stockholm Academy of Music. 

Arthur Stahlis the nom de plume of a German lady who is beginning 
to distinguish herself as an authoress. 

Mise Phelps, whose snccess began with ‘Gates Ajar,’ 
more money than any other American writer. 


is making 


It is argued in favor of women acting as clergymen that they would 
not run away with any girls in the congregation. 

Women dentists are announced 4s the lategt novelty. 
at all times tosee women logking down in the mouth. 


It is unpleasant 


Miss Isabella Glyn, for nearly twenty years a distinguished actress and 
reader, was to sail last Saturday in the Russia for this city. 

Jennie June Croly, founder of Sorosis, is to take the lecture fleld. Her 
topics will be “ American D-ess*’ and ** Sorosis, what will become of it. 

As many Paris ladies have the small pox, itis rumored that the fashion 
will be sent here. Asa Paris article it ought to be acceptable to New 
York belles. 

The woman juries of Wyoming are not popular, because their sense of 
justice is too strong, and all rogues who pass under their jurisdiction 
are convicted, if guilty. 

Charlotte Cushman has sold her real estate near Chicago, being mor 
tally ill, with cancer, and desiring to consolidate her means as much as 
possible. She is now in London. 

Sister Irene, of the New York Foundling Asyium, has the largest 
family of young children in the United States. 
found in the basket crib at the door. 


1.071 babies have been 


Mrs. Steele, sister of Hon. Roscoe Conkling, has been appointed by 


| Collector Murphy, Inspectress of Customs at the port of New York, and 


is discharging the duties of her office. 

Rich Men's DaneuTerRs.—Daughters of rich men shou'd, like the sons 
be educated to some art, profession or trade, that they may be ready for 
the day of sudden reverse or financial misfortune. Instead of any such 
practical training, they are too often educated in a way that unfits them 
for self-help. 

That wild $1,500 chignon story in circulation last winter abont Olive 
Logan, andon which certain moral censors of feminine frivolity com 
mented with severity, is quietly disposed of this summer by Miss Lo 


| gap’s adoption of the new fashion of wearing the hair in two long 
prove, among a thousand others, that the great genius of | queues, a la chinoise. 








A husband in Minnesota advertises his wife for sale. He warrants her 
to be gentle, affectionate and devoted, and claims for her a knowledge of 
human nature which he does not himself possess. But he thinks she 
knows too much to suit him, and he would like to find a man of better 
education who would be willing to marry her after she has been di 
vorced, 

Several young ladies of Charlestown, Mass., engaged in a swimming 
race last week for the championship. A Miss Lizzie Barrigan maintained 
a splendid lead until she had passed over three-fourths of the course 
She was then compelled to drop out of the race in order to save the life 
of one of the contestants, who would have been drowned but for the 
prompt manner in which she went to the rescue, 


Anna, wife of Garibaldi, from her marriage to her death—a period of 
ten years—followed her husband in all his campaigts, sharing the toils 
of the march, the dangers of the battle, fording rivers, or fighting by his 
side, ever aiding in his labors, and comforting him in the hours of ad 
versity. An excellent rider, she was present in neariy every engage 
ment, encouraging the dispirited troops, carrying orders to distant parts, 
of the field, or ministering to the wounded ordying men. She died on 
the banks of the Po, within reach of Austrian shot, in 1849. 

ee eT ne 

New Motive Powrr.—A new motive power, or rather» new mode of 
applying an old motive power, has recently been patented. Inall engines 
deriving their power from the combustion of fuel the real source of the 
power is the fuel, and in steam engines the steam is merely a medium 
for the application of the heat, and its employment can in no way in 
crease the quantity of power generated. If, then, the combustion of 
fuel were to be so conducted as to generate power the steam might be 
dispensed with; and this iswhatis done in a cannon, where the rapid 
combustion of the powder generates sufficient power to propel the ball. 
In the motive power arrangement alluded to, the coal is first converted 
into carbonic oxide by imperfect combustion, and this gas is burned with 
air under preeasure in a close chamber, 80 as to constitute a continuous ex- 
plosion. A jet of highly-heated water is then projected among the pro- 
ducts of combustion in a separate chamber, by which Jarge vclumes of 
steam are raised which mingle with the products, and the mixture is em 
ployed to work an engine. By this arrangement the boiler is dispensed 
with; power is obtained from the combustion of the fuel, as well ae 
from the expansion of the water into steam; and the whole heat passcs 
through the engine, instead of a portion of it escaping without result 
from the chimney, as in common boilers. 

ee ee 

DeEMOREST's MONTHLY, FOR SEPTEMSER, if a number which fully sn 
tains the high character of this noted fashion magazine. Among the 
contents we find a paper of “The Physical Life of Women,” by “Je: 
nie June;"* “The Rivale,"’ *' No. 2,°**The Baby Girl,” a poem by Geo 
S. Burleigh, and the usual invaluable fashion matter for those interested 
in what women and children wear. 

te te >——-~~.~—- 
DEMOREST'’s YOUNG AMERICA, FOR SEPTEMBER, comes witli its usual 


variety of Stories, Music, Poems, Puzzles, etc., for young people, accom- 


panied with a pretty chromo, 


nn > 
Demorest’s Premium CuHroMos.—-The beautiful oil chromos which 
Demorest offers with his * Monthly ,"’ and **‘ Young America,” are wor hb 
more than the subscription price paid for either of these valuable jour 
nale of fireside literature. 
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— Moodhull & Clatlin’s Weekly. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL THE MARSELLAISE. cally as they can walk out of it. People of an ardent, im 


Finance and commerce are so intimately connected that 
one cannot be treated without the other being, at least, indi- 
rectly alluded to. If these terms are analyzed, their relations 
will be perfectly understood. Commerce is the simple ex- 
change of anything one individual possesses for something 
another individual is possessed of. 
between neighbors, or between nations; it is all commerce. 
In ancient times, articles of merchandise were exchanged for 
articles of merchandise, but as commerce increased in amount, 
and its limits became extended, it became necessary to make 
use of something that should represent value, so that there 
need not, in all cases, be an actual transfer of property for 
property. The medium used to facilitate these exchanges 
was money in its first phases, and out of this necessity have 
grown all the different monetary devices made use of, at vari- 
ous times, in the history of civilization. 

To demonstrate that money is only a convenience and not 
an absolute necessity, any one has only to observe that fre- 
quent purchases, sales and payments are made without the 
use of money or any other representative of value, but by 
the direct transfer of value for value. It is plain, then, that 
money, be it gold, silver or what else it may be, is not in- 
trinsically of the value set upon it, but that it represents 
something that has intrinsic value. If this is questioned, let 
any one who doubts it procure some gold in its original state 
and endeavor to make exchange with it. He will find that 
no one will receive it, even at its value by weight. Were he 
to apply to a dozen places where gold, in mass, is dealt in, he 
would be offered a dozen different prices for his article. It is 
only after gold has passed through the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and has received its impress as an indorsement, that it 
becomes current as money. 

It is further to be observed tbat the time came when even 
burdensome to be directly transferred in 
making exchanges, and something representing it was 
brought into use. This consisted of bits of paper, containing 
upon them promises to pay so much in Coin, ete., ete.; and 
under this practice banks of issue sprung into existence, their 
issues being sepposed to represent a goid or coin basis of 
value. But a full representation alone of coin deposited was 
found not to supply a sufficient circulating medium to accom- 
modate the movement of produce, and for other uses, and it 
became customary for the banks to expand their issues be- 
yond the amount of coin on hand, upon the supposition that 
these promises to pay would never be presented in sufficient 
quantities to consume their actual specie. But suppositions 
are only true generally, and hence it came that promises to 
pay often exhausted the ability to pay, and here began the 
ills that must necessarily attend a false standard of values. 

In all seasons of financial distress, gold, as a standard, has 
failed. The necessities of our late war demonstrated and 
represented the fallacy of an absolute standard in gold, and 
happily suggested a better standard. No sooner did the sup- 
ply of gold at the command of the Government fail, than the 
latter was compelled to resort to its credit, or to a direct rep- 
resentation of the true value and wealth of the country. The 
credit of the Government was the ability and intention of the 
country to meet the promises of its Government, and this 
ability determined its currency. It was the amount of 
gold, absolutely, that the country was supposed capable of 
acquiring that thus entered into consideration, but the ability 
of the country to produce certain quantities of merchandise, 
which should, in time, be sufficient, above consumption, to 
balance these promises to pay. It was the productive capac- 
ity of this country that gave value to its currency and bonds 
irrespective of gold. The productive capacity of a country 
is then the virtual standard of the value of its currency, and 
as gold can only be obtained by the products of the country, 
its necessity as a medium may be dispensed with. It is now 
predicted that the sooner gold, as the money-god, is dethroned 
in the hearts and customs of the people, the sooner a sound 
and perfect system of finance will be inaugurated 

That there is a true standard of value, and one that can 
never fail in time of need, nor be made use of for speculative 
purposes as gold is, must be apparent to every thinking mind. 
How many of the people of this country, during the last 
eight years, have received gold or silver for what they have 
disposed of, or have used it to purchase their necessities ? 
And yet the talk of a return to specie payment is everywhere 
heard. When will the idol worship of the god of gold be 
completely abolished ¢ 
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CorK.—WHY Is IT NOT GROWN IN THE SouTH ?—One bil- 
lion two hundred and eighty-three million pounds of cork 
are annually obtained from tae trees of Spain, and they 
scarcely supply the demand. Why do not our Southern 
Stutes yrow cork trees ? Can the Washington Agricultural 
Bureau not furnish reeds? Applications are often made to 
that concern by Southerners tor seeds of plants pertaining 
to European, African aud Asiatic commerce, but potbing 
can be obta:ned there beyond com non garden vegetables 
that can be purchased of any New York svedsman. 


o—--_-—---- 


A New FemMaLe CostuMeE.—A number of women have 
lately joined the French Army, as soldiers, and are found 
expecially among the francs tireurs, or independent militia. 
They wear shoct, black jackets, and black, baggy breeches, 
gathered below the knee. Their shirts are ot red flannel, 
and their woolen stockings have black and scar.et stri: es, 
They have black, ankle bo ots, and a round, black cap. The 
co-tume is said to be very becoming aud periectly decorous, 
Reformers in dress will doubtle-s desire to see a similar 
style generally adopted by women, instead of the dangling 
skirtsnow in use. They will be disappointed. Women with 
spumettien legs might favor it, but those dissatisfied with 

eir continuations will not be converted. 











HOW RACHEL SANG IT, 

On the 20th of March, 1848, Rachel appeared in “ Les Hor- 
aces.’ The curtain had fallen, when a voice called for the 
‘* Marseillaise !’’ and the whole house swelled to the one cry, 
“ La Marsellnise !’ Camille came forward, simple and grand in 
her white tunic. She advanced to the footlights, with slow 
and majestic step. Never was anything more terrible, more 
thrilling, than that entry. The whole house shuddered with 
terror before the actress had uttered a single word. That 
mark, that hue of livid pallor; that deep, dark glance of suf- 
fering and rebellion blazing in its bloodshot orbit; those eye- 
brows twisted ia serpent wreaths ; those lips depressed, hold- 
ing in their superb curve a hurricane of prayers, and ready to 
sound the trumpet of malediction; those passionate nostrils 
intlated as if with the breath of a free atmosphere after issuing 
from the fetid dens of bastiles. It was a terrible grace, a sin- 
ister beauty, inspiring alarm with admiration. When the 
actress, poised like a statue, drew herself up to her full height, 
and then with undulating movement showing the contour of 
her person beneath the long folds of her train, rand raising her 
arm with tranquil force laid bare her shoulder by the tall of 
her sleeve, it seemed as though Nemesis, the tardy goddess, 
had suddenly stepped to life from a block of Greek marble, 
sculptured by an invisible hand. Then, with voice irritat: 
ing, strident and monotonous as an alarm bell, she began : 
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‘**Allons! enfans de la Patrie! 


Not song, not recitative; a species of antique declamation, 
wherein the verse marches afoot, now flies aloit,a strange, mys- 
ticmusic escaping the composer's notation, resembling, not re 
producing, the sung of Rogeut de l'Isle. Masculine is the hymn; 
Rachel had the secret of ‘making it suill more energetic, more 
fierce, more formidable by the incisive bitterness, the revenge- 
ful murmurs, and the metallic click of her diction. She had uat- 
titude, gestures and Carriage wonderfully expressive, in ac- 
cord with the sense of each stanza. As she proudly uplifts 
her neck, free at last from the yoke, and shakes off the foot 
of the oppressor that had so long held her down to the dust, 
What a piled up magazine of hate! What an undying thirst 
for vengeance is betrayed in those clenched hands, in the 
nerves trembling with the cold insensibility of resolution im- 
placable! And with what tender effusion, melting into tears 
at the sacred idea of the country, she kne tt dow n, aus it were, 
lost in the voluminous folds of the symbolic “tricolor.” At 
this sublime posture the house re-echoed with transports of 
enthusiasm. Bravos, clapping of hands and stamping came 
up in one continuous thunder roll. 

The Marseillaise is the hymn of France. The revolution 
bequeathed it to the Empire. It led the fourteen armies of 
the republic on to victory, repulsing the foreign invaders. 
The finest verses of the greatest of pvets, set to music by the 
most renowned composer, could never replace it. These im- 
mortal things are created by the conjoint action of a whole 
people. At “the right moment unknown lips throw off a song 
that the people catch up with joy. The one universal thought 
has found its expression. It groans, it rages, it summons to 
arms, and all toliow it with their swords. 
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FALLING IN Love.—Life is infinitely too delightful a 
thing to allows ail its freshness and gauyety to be washed out 
of it by atlood of romantic and mouotonous twaddle. Let 
poets sipg as they will, every summer wiil bring its © free 
love” back again. It is only in the sunsuine that one cau 
really fallin leve. Winter and the fireside and the neces- 
sity of conversation give love-making a serious, practical 
air, which robs it ot all joy and genialty. The sunsbive 
pours wound it its own bright, indistinct, vivitying haze. 
Sport with Amaryllis in the “shade, aud the spurt evuds with 
proposals aud calculations of the prosaic oder; but pure 
poetry broods ovei that nest in the deep fern where the 
suu-y.eam glaices from tiess after tress as one tuys with 
the tangles of Nesia’s hair. Itis difficult to be at once se- 
1ivus aud bot. With the thermo veter at 70 it 1s physically 
impossible to be iinpassioved or to lavisa vows of ardeut at- 
fection. “ Forever aud forever" loses any absurd detinite- 
uess. What is really possible is to lie in sunny blissfuluess 
aud to break one’s Nirvana of eujoyment now aud taen by 
aw Whisper of deligh:. Then “to exjoy is all the art ve 
know.” Old things have passed away—the yovernor’s 
yrowl over our Oxbridge bilis, mawma’s lecture over that 
waltz with young Prodigal—aund all things have becowe 
uew. Itisumazing to thiuk that we were bored by old 
Twaddle at breaktast. ltis hara to believe that one wiil 
be bored agaiu by him at dinner. Here in the teru-leaves, 
with the sun overtiead aud Newra halt dozizy over Lothair, 
boredum seems impossible. It is this traustormation of lite, 
this bauishmeut of its ugliness aud its buther, which gives 
such w zest to falling in love. Love is simply vulgurized 
when it stoops to eutangle itself with puzzles about papa’s 
cousent and problems about butchers’ wills, Its true Lie is 
the titeof puretancy. One knows that to as.ert Newra’s 
ied bur to be * goluen” is an absoiute defiance of tact; but 
then half tbe churm of love-mukiny lies in the detiance of 
tact. Oue kuows amid all ones protestations of coustancy 
that Clarissa’s golden hair will be red to-morrow, but iv the 
suushine there is no to-moriow. It is tue hight of bu- 
wan eujoyment to get rid of the trammels of fact and ume 
LO asBert tue unpossible, to beileve the incredible. For love 
18 perfectly insvieut in the challenge it buris at common 
sense. Major Pendennis wouders how the boy cau love a 
woman vid evough to be his mother; but Arthur things him- 
self just as ardently at Mics Costigan’s leet. What are hr 
years tohim! Sue is ever youny,evertfair. Is it possible 
Lv see cruw’s-leet round eyes at which oue gazes with the 
ardor of a first affection ¢ She is as old as one’s eider siscer, 
aud one’s elder Sister is an old maid, butshe—sbe is Phyllis, 
aud age flies trom ber. She is the stauding exceptivu to 
ar.tumetic aud the calendur. Whea the inev:tabie break 

Colles, What tears We shed over tuat match which we huve 
so elaborately planted! It 18 true tbat Phyllis is over 
thirty, aud bo pianuing can Lring the match nearer than 
tive or six years; but we have aii the suvlime satistaction 
of flinging ourselves into our povket-Landkerchief, aud sob- 
wing our ueart out. Only let us sob in the suushine. It is 
the suushine that gives se -thess to our bears, as it vives an 
Arcadean innocence to the Piatunic triendsiuip we swear to 
the pretty hand on whose finger lies a marriage rivg. Oue 
does not want social facts tu disappear, but sunshine chrows 
a Charming huze around them. ‘Lue ling is present, but it 
ceases to be oppressive. Que is free to sentimentaiize on 
the happiness that might have beeu, and to sketch lhyhtly 
the pertect Dlankuess vf the life that is; but it is Lo But bo 
push the thesis beyond the realu: Of seutiment. It ts iu re- 
maining within the limits of that realin that we can aloue 
taste tue bliss of “taliing in love.” People of a soberer, 





practical sort can walk into love as sensibly and unpoeti- 


—_ 





passioved sort can fling themselves into ectacies that pass 
oor uncerstandivg. But to falliv love without prose and 
without ectasy, to get all the beauty and grace and variety 
of affection out ot life without passion, and without bore. 
com, and without entanglement, is an art reserved for 
golden spirits who know the virtue of moderation, and 
‘how to let it alone.”’—Salurday Review. 
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POISONOUS HAIR DYES AND COSMETICS. 
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Several cases of lead palsy having been traced to the use of 
a cosmetic called the “ Bloom of Youth,” the Board of Health 
recently directed Dr. C. F. Chandler, its chemist, to make an 
analysis of the various toilet preparations in use. He gives an 
analysis of sixteen varying hair dyes, all but one of which con- 
tain lead in different proportions. The following statement 
from the official report shows the grains of lead contained in 
one fluid ounce of each: 


Clark » Distilled Restorative for the Hair.... . ......... 0.11 
CO UETEOE OW EaUe Ge GENO BEE cc cbcccce bc cebacecsocesence 1.42 
Circacsian Hair Rejavemator.........cccsccccevceccveces 2.71 
Ayer'é Tait VimOP, ... ccc cese: veh aa G weubanice boise eee 2.89 
Prof. Wood's Hair ee ae eee Pee 3..8 
Dr. J. J. O'Brien's Hair Re torative of America ....... 3 28 
Gray's Celebrated Hair Restorative...............0.ee0ee f 3.39 
Phalon’s Vitalia... 4.69 
Ring's Ve: zetable Ambrosia....... ..... 5.00 
Mrs L. A. Allen's World Hair Restore es Weta wean as 5 57 
L. Knittl’s s Indian Hair POMIGUNC. 00 ceccsscceserccoccevce 6.89 
Hali’= Veyve ti ible Sicilian | mir RROMEWEP......ccccccess 7.13 
Dr. Tebbett’s Physiolovical Hair Regenerator........... 744 
Martha Washington Hair Sotnaati on. ly a eee 9.80 
cg Fg, BRP PTT TTT ET oTTT Terie ee 16.39 


Six lotions or complexion washes were analyzed, in none 
of which poisonous metals were found, excepting Perry's 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, which contained both mercury and 
zinc. Three enamels for the skin contained carbonate of lead, 
or white lead. These were “ Eugenie’s Favorite,’ “ Snow. 


white Enamel” and “Snow-white Oriental Cream.” Seven 
white skin powders were as harmless as any other dirt. The 


report concludes as follows: 

‘The hair tonics, washes and restoratives contain lead in 
considerable quantities, and are consequently Lighly danger. 
ous to health. With the single exception of Perry’s Moth 
and Freckle Lotion, which contains corrosive sublimate, the 
lotions for the skin are free from injurious metals. The en- 
amels are composed of either carbonate of lime, oxide of zine 
or carbonate of lead suspended in water. The first two are 
harmless as any other white dirt, when plastered over the 
skin to close its pores and prevent its healthy action. Tuose 
composed of carbonate of lead are highly dangerous. The 
White powders for the skin are harmless, except in so far as 
they may interfere with its healthy action. 
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How to Act In Case OF BurGLary.—1. Lie very still and 
draw the bed-clothes over your head. 2. Sit up and listen. 
3. Pinch your wife and tell her she ought to be ashamed of 
herself, Tell her to go down-stairs and see what is the 
matter. 5. Call out to the servant girl and tell her to order 
the robbers off the premises. Go on the landing and ask 
them if they know what they are about. 7. Make your wife 
tell them they are wicked men, and that you have a great 
mind tobe angry. 8. Say you are very dangerous when once 
aroused. 9%. Beg them to leave quietly, and so obviate a dis- 
turbance in the house. 10. Ask them if they wouldn’t like 
something to eat. 11. Let them have what they like, and 
do what they like, and give them all the money you have be- 
sides. 12. When they are gone, to bed again, and tell 
your wife that the reason you didu’t go down stairs at first, 
punch their heads and shoot them, was, that you didn’t 
want to disturb the neighbors. 


a. 
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A Mope. MAGAZINE, combining the useful, the entertain- 
ing and the beautiful. Demorest’s L[llustrated Monthiy—the 
model parlor magazine of America—contains the essentials 
of all others, incuding the utilities of the household and 
home interests in all its departments. 

The only reliable fashions in all their details. 

The beauties and utilities of literature, poetry, sketches, 
stories, music, and every branch of entertaining and _ useful 
reading calculated to enliven and elevate society and make 
our homes cheerful, attractive, useful and happy. 

Single copies 25 cents. Yearly, $3, with a valuable pre- 
mium. Address W. Jennings Demorest, 838 Broadway, 
N.Y 
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WuaHat To WEAR AND How To Make It.—Mme. Demor 
est’s Semi-Annual Book of Instruction on Dress and Driss 
making includes full descriptions of materials, trimmings 
laces, coiffures, and every department in ladies’ and children’ 
dress, and instructions in making up. Every lady shoul 
procure a copy of this invaluable guide in lressmaking. | 
is mailed free on receipt of the price, 15 cents. Addres 
Mme. Demorest, 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HALLeT, Davis & Co.'s P1anos.—* The Boston house 0 
Hallet, Davis & Co. has for years enjoyed the most enviablé 
reputation yet accorded to American manutacturers ; and 4 
are pleased to see that they have now outstripped ‘all thei 
numerous competitors, both in this country and in Europe 
by the perfection of their New Scale seven-octave instrument 
which, for superiority of tone, harmony and power, far ex 
eveds any of its rivals in the square piano class.” We cl! 
the above from one of our valuable exchanges, and add, f 
the benetit of our’Southern readers, that these superb instr 
ments may be obtained in Philadelphia from Messrs. Redfiel4 
Phelps & Co., 927 Chestnut street. 
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Zero Means Ever so Muca!—The new science of t 
universe shows that the Nothing is just as important as 
Something. What relation has this principle to the Z: 
Milk, Wine and Water Cooler of Alexander M. Lesley, ina 
ulacturer, at 1310 Broadway? This article is an ingenio 
conbination of the safe, for household economies, and U 

water and wine cvolers in ordinary use. It is a very ne 
and satisfactcry arrangement, and is coming rapidly into u 
in the hotels and elsewhere. 








Corns Cured for 50 Cents Each. 
I UNIONS, CLUB AND INGROWING NAILS, F& 


; larged and Diseased Joints Chiiblains, Frosted and Bhatered F 
ete, eured without pain by DR. W, E. RiCS, at New Yo'k Culvopodal }: 
tute, 208 Broadway, cor. Fultoa street. HKvouiuzs at 8yo Beoadway, cor 
street. 

Dr. Rice’s Annihilator cures Corns, Bunio iw, Nails, Tender Feet, o 
mail, 5V eents per package 
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WOMAN'S PERIL. 


The sole support of th thousands of daugh- 
ters and thousands of wives, derived from 
the labor of their fathers and husbands, 
may at any time be terminated by sudden 
death. If no preparation has been made 
for that event the gravity of the situation 
cannot be exaggerated. 

The only adequate preparation is of a 
two-fold nature. It is either training 
while in prosperity for the work of a 
teacher of common branches, music, lan- 
guages, ‘rt, etc.; or that of a newspaper 
or magazine writer, physician, painter, 
sculptor, actor, or short-hand reporter, or 
that of a sewing machine or telegraph 
operator, dressmaker, engraver cn wood, 
type composer, or for some other handi- 
craft; Orit is assurance on the life 
of father or husband in their 
favor. 
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‘NORTH AMERICA 


(MUTUAL) 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 17 and 19 Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


To those desiring toeffect insurance in a company 
where combination of strong and useful features are 
in force, we present the following: 

lst, REGISTRY.—This Company issues New York 
State Registered Policies—-secured by pledye of Public 
Stocks, like the circulution of National Banks. 

This makes every registered Policy as secure to the 
bolder as a National Bank Note or United Sates 
Bond. 

Superintendent Barnes says, in his report for 1869: 
“So far as the question of security is concerned, a 
Policy duly registered in this Department is probably 
the safest Life Insurance Policy that can be issued by 
a corporation.” 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account 
in every Tuesday's New York 7 ribune. 

All Policies registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 

244, MUTUALITY.—The Company is purely Mutual. 
an order authorizing the retirement of the Capital 
Stock having been granted July, 1859. After January, 
1870, all the profits will be divided among the Policy- 
holders, after the new plan of contribution originated 
by this Company. 

3d, NON-FORFEITURE.—AIl our Life and Endow. 
ment Policies ure Non-Forfeitable after two or three 
annual premiums have been paid, thus securing to 
your heirs the value of every dollar invested, whether 
you can continue your policy or not, 

4th, NON-RESTRICTION,.— 
in the United States, nor any part of North America 
north of the Southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 

5th, GRACE IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.— 
Thirty days’ grace allowed on any renewal payment, 
and the Policy held good. 

6th, CASH PREMIUMS AND CASH RETURNS 
OF SURPLUS, or in addition to Policies. 


YOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 Warren street, N. Y. 
Ladies wanted as canvassers. 


Thomson's Telegraphic 
INSTITUTE, 


20 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 

Owing to the enormous demand for Telegraphic 
Operators, which at present exists throughout the 
country on account of the almost innumerable miles 
of line, which are daily being constructed the Tel- 
egraphic Department of this College offers the great- 
ext facilities to Young Women who contemplate 
learning this most be autiful of all professions. ‘The 
Instruments are of the moet modern aud approved 
style, such as are usedin all principal offices ; they are 
connected so that students can tele: graph from one to 
another, giving them practice equal to that in actual 
business. Women earn from $25 to $°0 per n.onth as 
operators. 








COOPER INSTITUTE. 


Free instruction given is Ween in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Engraving on Wood, Telegraphy and 
Book-ke -eping. 

Term commences Ist day of October and ends Ist 
day of July. Applications ree ve in September 

Examinations Fridays, at 11 M. 

ABRAM 8. He WITT, Secretary. 


REE LABOR BUREAU AND INTEL. 
ligence Office, JAMES DONAHUE, 
tendent, No. 8 Clinton Place, New York. 


weekly demand for servants exceeds the supply by 200, 


Ppamr NORMAL 
SCTIOOL. 
Fast Fourth street, corner — 
President, Thomas Hunter; Vice-President, 8. A, 
Dunden ; een Lydia Wadleigh 


“Wittenctemenmeemes -— 


AND HIGH 


a o -  eee 


ILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
126 St. Mark's Place, N. Y 


Superin- ; 
| Policies upon the most favorable terms. 

, Pe | rates on account of residence, travel, occupation or 

20,000 Cooks, Chambermaids, Waitresses, etc., were 


furnished with situations during the past year. The | 





No restriction on travel | 


LIFE 








a h > 
« Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 240 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


Ail Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums. 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH. 
JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 
THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 
Supt. German Department, 
230 Grand Street, New York. 





Working Agents wanted in all the States. 
Address the Home Office. 


THE 


BEN FRANKLIN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 96 Thomas Street, 


Near Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 





This Company has deposited One Hundred Thou- 

eand Dollars with the ceommanen Department of the 

State of New York, for the security of its policy 

holders. Its leading characteristics are— 

Economy, Security, Skillful Direction, 
AND 


PRUDENT LIBERALITY. 


All approved forms of policies issued, both Life and 
Endowment. 


The Premiums are payable in Cash. Dividends on 
the Contribution Plan, equaling in every case the 
number of payments made, 


All Policies are Non-Forfeitable. 


Good Agents wanted everywhere. Application may 


| be made personally or in writing to the officers of the 


Company. 


OFFICERS : 


| JOHN E. DE WITT..............-F resident. 
CHARLES H. WELLS............ Vice-President. 
CHARLES P. FRALEIGH.. ...... Secretary. 
HENRY W.SMITH......... .. Actuary, 
er. Go Counsel, 





STEPHEN DE WOLF.. . Medical Examiner. 





THE CRAFTSMEN’S 
| LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, |° 


214 AND 216 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Tesues all desirable forms of Life and Endowment 
No extra 


eex. All surplus returned to the policy holders an- 
nually. Able canvassers ag “(l. 
E. LAMBERT, President. 
HENRY BELDEN, Secre uly 


——- ~= ee — _—— -—» 


THE HOMCOPATHIC 





Mutual Life Insurance Co... 


NO. 231 BROADWAY, N. Y¥., 
Insures Hom«@opathists lower than any other Com- 
any. 

Women insured at same rates as men. 
Db. Lb. T. MARSHALL, President. 


et 


ScB: SCRIPT ION SHEET 


roR THE 


BASIC QUTLINE OF UNIVERSOLOGY, 


Electrotyped and soon to be published. 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE WorkK.-—l1, The Text; U 
The Commentary; III. The Annotation. The Text 
is the basis of the othertwo. The Commentary con 
sists of such additional original matter as has been 
prepared in direct connection with the Tex’, for its 
greater elucidation, or on minor particulars, The 
Annotation includes extracts from other authors, and 
from Mr. Andrews’ previous manuscripts, upon points 
related in some measure to the subject treated of in 
the Text or the Commentary. IV. A Vocsbulary or 
Glossary is prefixed, containing definitions of all phi- 
losophic and other unusual terms. V. A Digested 
Index to the entire work, of nearly 100 pages, The 
whole will be comprised in 9.0 pp., 8vo, containing 
Eighty Dlustrative Diagrams. 

The Author says in conclusion: 


I have thus laboriously brought toa conclusion that 
Preliminary Treatment of Universal Doctrine upon 
which I have thought it fitting to bestow the name o! 
‘Basic Outline of Universology.". Whether this 
Treatise shall meet at once with the welcome recep- 
tion and grateful appreciation of many minds—the 
anticipation of which has served to brighten my soli 
tury pathway in the deep recesses of abstract contem- 
plation for thirty years—the event alune can deter 
mine. * The Signs of the Times may indicate, 
and Science may confidently predict; but the prevision 
of Science, in this behalf, is not yet perfectly secured 
from the possibility of error. ‘The Principles of Uni 
versology are held to be infallible; but no personal 
infallibility — for its exponent.—|An Extract 
from the Work 


te All names received previous to publication, 
will, unless ordered to the contrary, be placed in the 
printed list, now being prepared, of the firat patrons 
of the work, 

ce There will be a limited edition of the work 
published on Large Paper 4to, bound in cloth (to 
subscribers only), at $15 per copy; to non-subscrib- 
ers, if there should be any copies of it left over, the 
price wiil be raised to $20 per copy. The regular edi- 
tion, 8vo, bound in cloth, will be furnished at $7.50 
percopy. Payable on delivery of the Work. 

Subscribers will please send their names at their 
earliest convenience, to 

DION THOWAS, 
Publisher, 142 Nassau street, New York. 

te Please signify which edition, and the number 

of copies you desire. 


THE WORKINGWOMNENS 


Protective Union. 
38 BLEECKER STREET. 


Near Broadway. NEW YORK. 


This Institution promotes the interests of women 
who obtain a livelihood by employments OTMER THAN 


with legal protection from the frauds and impositions 
of unscrupulous employers, assists them in procuring 
employment, and Opens to them such suitable depart- 
ments of !abor as are not occupied by them. 


JOHN D. WOLFE, President. 
JOHN H. PARSONS, Counsel & Attorney. 
MRS. MARTHA W. FERRER, Superintendent. 


~ Southern Women’ 5 Bureau, 
388 PARK ROW, ROOM 28 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Counsel and information given tocultured Working 
Women of the South. Send for circulars. 
MRS. C. FOWLER WELLS, President. 
Laura Carter HoLLoway, Cor. wneda 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
No. 128 Second Avenue, corner Eighth Street, N. Y. 
For announcement of Fall Term and particulars ad- 


dress the Secretary of the Faculty. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, 


_ — — —— ~ 


LIZA B. BURNS 
TEACHER OF S$ 


STENO-PHONOGRAPHY, 
Room 28, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 
MRS. BURNS will take special interest in the in- 
atruction of Ladies who wish to become efficient short 


hand reporters. A wide and very remunerative fleld 


is opening in this direction. 


ILCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY have already in their 
employ 75 girls and women (as Operators and seam. 
stresses), and the rapid growth of their business con 
stantly demand new additions to the force, 
They give thorough instraction free to all whether 
purchasers or not, 


eer 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


Nos. 1 and 8 lene RSA, ada opposite Oseper 


THIRTY. FO Rt’ i i DIVIDEND. 

JULY 5, 1870.—By direction of the Trustees of this 
Bank the neual semi-annual INTEREST, at the rate 
of SIX PER CENT. perannum, wi.) be paid on all 
sums e€ ntitled thereto on and afterduly 15, inst. : o 
if not drawn, will be added to the account aud Fed 
interest from July l. 

DEPOSITS made on or before July 20 wi “ draw in 
terest trom July land SIX PER CENT, ved ol 
ALL SUMsS ol &: ’ wes upwards, 

Deposits of One Doliar received 
ISAAC T, 
| T. W. Liu, 

Becretary 





SMITH, 
President. 


HOUSEHOLD SERVICE, and especially provides them | 
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Waste. 
LADIES 


Who would like to possess an excellent 
SEWING MACHINE 


Can obtain it by paying it in small rates monthly or 
in exchange of work. 
244 BOWERY, N. Y. 


A —JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
will open 


On MONDAY, September 5. 





A full aseortment of 





Shawls 
Shawl Costumes. 
Some entirely new Designs 


Receive d by Ste amer Scotia. 


Mme. Demorest’s 


Emporium of Fashions, 


838 Broadway, New York. 
Grand Opening September 1, 1870. 


Branches appointed in all the Cities of the Union. 


Full sets of Trimmes a Patterns, comprising one 
dozen full-size, elegantly trimmed to illustrate the 
real garments as actually worn, selected from the best 
and late ‘st designs to forma set, comprising one Dress, 
the hewest Cloaks, Slee ves, Jackets, Waists, aud pov- 
elties for children’s dress, ete., anda plain flat pat 
tern pinned to each. Put up in a box at $5; smaller 
sets of six articles, Dress not included, at $2 50 
either set to include a large show-card, 

These patterns will furnish an elegant display fora 
dressmaker’s show-room, and reliable information as 
to the latest fashions. 

Ladies aud dressmakers at a distance may rely on 
each pattern being cut with accuracy. 

Prices for Ladies’ Plain Patterns, from 15 to 50 cts.; 
Children’s Plain Patterns, from 15 to 40 cts 

SEMI-ANNUAL MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF 
FASHIONS.—Plain, 50 cts. ; Elegantly Colored, $1; 
Patterns, 5) c's. extra. Sent postage free, 

MME DEMOREST’S SEMI-ANNUAL BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTIONS ON DRESS AND DRESSMAKING. 
~Price 15 cts. Post free 

PAPER PATTERN BONNETS, made upon genu- 
ine Frames, representing the best styles, $1 each ; $5 
per half dozen 

FRENCH CORSETS on hand, or made to measure- 
The most perfect shape, made in the beset manner and 
of very superior materials. Satin Jean, $5; fine 
Coutille, $7. 

SPIRAL SPRING BOSOM PADS.- Very elegant in 
shape ane light and very durable, $1 per pair. Post 
aye tre 

‘ ‘OMBIN ATION SUSP ENDER AND SHOUL hep 
BRACE.—Ladics’, $1; Children’s, 75 cents. Postag 


free. 
STOCKING SUSPENDERS, requiring 


or se wing yr Ladies’, 50 cta. 


hire fr 
Dl AMOND NEEDLES.—590 in elegant, ornamental, 
und convenient cases of axvorted FIiZeR, GO CtRA, Post 


no buttons 
- Children’s, 37 cts. Post- 


TOILET PREPARATIONS.—Lily Bloom for the 
Complexion, Roseate Bloom for the Complexion. and 
Everiastipg Perfume Packets, 50 cts. each. Postage 
free 

Pattern or articles sent by mail or express to all 
parts of the Union and Canada immediately on re 
ceipt of the order inclosing the money, or, if sent by 
eXpress, may be collecte d (1) de livery Corre epond 
ents re qeiriag an answer only must inclose the return 
os Me 

Deal re supplied on liberal terms; send for 

F . M. « pesbe, i}mt 

Our Mammoth Bulletin of Fashions, for the fall and 
winter, will pre sent the most useful ¢ and brilliant dis 
play ot New Dk rivne that have yet been offered Do 
not fail to send early for this magnificent Plate. 
Ready Sept. Ist. Address 
MME. DEMOREST, 

Bik Broapway, N. Y. 


AGREAT OFFER!!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS and ORGANS of ex first-class Thakere, 
Chickering’s Sonus included, aT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THis MONTH, Or will take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent mouey applied if purchased, 
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Woodhull & GClatlin's Weekly. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Steamship Company. 


FOR BOSTON, 
"Via NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
1870. 1870. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


The world-renowned Steamers 
BRISTOL, 


Commander A. G. SIMMONS ; 


PROVIDENCE, 


Commander B. M. SIMMONS, 
Having been thoroughly overhauled and _ refitted, 
will leave DAILY (Sundays INCLUDED), 
atS P, M., from 


Picr_30, North River 


(Foot of Chambers St). 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT 


On each Steamer every evening by Hall's Celebrated 
Boston Brass, String and Reed Bands. The manage- 
ment being determined that nothing in the mode of 
transit of first-class passengers shall surpass this line 
on a scale of grandeur and magnificence, adds this 
most expensive attraction and novelty, the engage- 
ment of the first orchestra of the country, which will 
be attached to each steamer on its passage, 
Freight received up to 5 o'clock, P. M. 


JAS. FISK, Jr., President. 





M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. B. KIMBALL, General Passenger Agent. 
HW. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 

N. BAaLuler. | R. W. Jonzs. - B. BILHEIMER. 


BALLIET, JONES & CO., 


Railroad Contractors, 


Negotiators of Railroad & other Bonds, 
AND BROKERS IN 


RAILS & RAILWAY MATERIALS 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS. 
PENN BUILDINGS, Room 28, 2p STORY FRONT, 
No. 430 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


Where al! Letters should be addressed. 
BRANCH OFFICES AT NEW YORK AND ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 
M RS. M. ‘SP. ARR, ™M. D., 
at South Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo 
PHYSICIAN FOR ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Her newly discovered method of treating Female 
Difficulties is meeting with the most gratifying suc- 
Cess., 
Cc onsumption, 
specialties, 
Letters containing stamps will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, _ 
25 Lowell street, Boston. 


For terms send foracircular. Hours, from 9 A. M. to 
6 P. M. 


Cancer and Rheumatism are also 
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ME PECONIC HOUSE, 
GREENPORT, 


ee ee eee 


LONG ISAAND. 


SALT WATER BATHING, BOATING, 
GUNNING AND PLEASANT DRIVES. 

The House has all the modern conveniences and 

overlooks Peconic Bay, Long Island, ninety-five miles 


from New York, and easy of access by ilroad or 
Steamboat, 


BOARD $2 50 PER DAY. 
Liberal arrangements to Parties or Families. 
Hi. BRAINARD, 


GREENPORT, L. L., 
Or Box 4,316. 


FISHING, 








BEAUTIFUL SN NOW, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
BY J. W. WATSON. 


Tinted Paper, 16mo., green and wine cloth, 
Price $1 25. 


TURNER & CO., 


No. 808 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
cw Any Book Published Sent Free of oe 


ee 


WEST END HOTEL, 
Long Branch, New Jersey, 


Will be opened for the reception of guests on the 20th 


eune., 
This magnificent 
End” of 


make its guests satisfied in every respect. 


The personal attention of Mr. JAMES SYKES and 
Mr. PETER GARDNER, 80 long known to the trav- 
that favor 
them with their patronbage all the comfort they can 


eling public. will surely guarautee to those 
wish tor. 

For rooms, ete. 
addreseed to SYKES, GARDNER & CoO., 
West Eud Hotel, L ong Branch, N. ‘s. 


structure, located at the ‘ Court 
this now famous summer resort, has all the 
advantages of modern improvements calculated to 


apply on the premises, or by letter 


A- CHOICE SECURITY. 


EIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM IN GOLD. 
Free from U. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 
OF THE 
JOSEPH 
AND 
DENVER CITY 


RAILROAD CUMPANY. 


S. Government Tax. 


ST. 


These are a 20-year sinking fund bond, issued only 
upon a completed road, and bear 


EIGHT PER CENT. 
interest in gold, payable on the 15th August and 15th 


February, in New York, London or Frankfort, 
are free from tax. These bonds arein denominations 


of 
$1,000 AND $500, 


coupons or registered, and secured by an absolute and 
only mortgage upon the entire line, including all de- 
scription of Rolling Stock and Equipments. This 
road is 111 miles in length, the largest portion of 
which is completed and successfully operated in the 
daily running of regular trains, the earnings of which 
are now in excess of the interest liabilities on this 
issue of bonds; over 

$1,560,000 

has already been expended upon this road from Stock 
Subscriptions and Donations. Price 974 and accrued 
intereat in currency. The Company are entirely free 
from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend them, and 
will furnish pamphlets, maps and ail information. 


TANNER & CO, 


and 





FISCAL AGENTS, 

No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
COMMERCIAL AGENTS, 

No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
DANIEL WELCH, Isaac B. WUNDERLY. 


Late Examiner in the Pension Office. 


+ ee 


DANIEL WELCH & CO., 
CLAIM AGENTS 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Office, No, 513 7th Street, 
Opposite the Post Office, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Address Lock Box 192. 


- 


Prompt attention given to PENSION, BACK PAY, 
BOUNTY and PRIZE CLAIMS, PATENTS, and all 
other claims before the Executive Departments. Spe- 
cial attention given to the purchase and sale of Real 
Estate. Also, agents for the sale of Real Estate in 


ARKANSAS, MISSOURI, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 


WEST VIRGINIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Refer, by Permission, to 


His Excellency Joun W. Geary, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Claims. 
Hon, Jon Scort, United States Senator. 
Hon, Joseru H. Barrerr, 
Pensions. 
Hon. Horace MAYNARD, of Tennessee. 


DIE NEUE ZEIT, 


A GERMAN 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
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WEEKLY, 


Devoted to literature, science, and all social ques 


country and Europe. 


5 Frankfort St., N.Y. 
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OAL.—THEU NDERSIGNE D Is NOW 
/ supplying his customers with the 
ot Red Ash, I 
Coals, at lowest summer prices. 
J. E, MILLER, 
37 U inivereity Place, near r Tenth St. 





National Academy of Design. 





The First Summer Exhibition 
Sculptures now open (day time only). 











Hon. Joseru Casey, Chief Justice of the Court of | 


late Commissioner of 


GERMAN PRINTING ASSOCIATION. 


] best quality 
high, Locust Mountain and other 





tions which at present occupy the intelligent public, 
This paper is supported by the best talent in this 


Verily GUDSSTIDUIOR. 0 0- ccecccesssccevcces: 24 00 
I a 4 20 
Club rates, 5 copies sent to one addrese......... 17 50 
” 10 cupies ” irs 30 00 
Address DIE NEUE ZEIT, 


| and purifying the blood. 
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Sepr. 3. L870. 
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tS ceatatis AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


We shall publish, in time for the centennial of the 
great maestro, a Chromo 
PORTRAIT OF BEETHOVEN, 
after the celebrated original by Schimon, in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. 
Life size, 2344x18. 
Cabinet size, 11x14 


For prices, including frames, as well as for further 
particulars, see the August number of the ** Musical 
World,’ or apply to the publishers. 
_ These chromos will be sold by subscription only. 
Subscriptions may be sent in through any Art or 
Music Store, or direct to 

L. PRANG & Co., 
ART PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, Mass. 

te" Send for ** Prang’s Chromo Journal,”’ contain- 
ing illustrated and descriptive list of our publications, 
mailed free to any address on receipt of postage 
Blamp, 


Price per copy unframed, $20. 
** +s +. 5. 








og FN WE & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES, 


beg to announce 

A GENERAL REDUCTION 

*s in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of 
Pianofortes, Steinway & Sons, in order to meet a 
long felt and frequently expressed want, by persons 
of moderate means, teachers, schools, etc., have per- 
fected arrangements for the mannfacture of an en- 
tirely new style of instrument, termed the ‘School’ 
Piano, a thoroughly complete instrument of seven 
octaves, precisely the same in size, scale, interior 
mechanism, and workmanship as their highest priced 
tave pianos; the only difference being that 
this new style of instrument is constructed ina per- 
fectiy plain vet exceedingly neat exterior case. These 
new instruments will be supplied to those who desire 
to possess a thoroughly first-class “Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. 
Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new Patent Upright Pianos, with Double 
Iron frame, Patent Resonato, Tubular Frame Action 
and new soft Pedal, which are matchless in volume 
and quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, 
whilst standing longer in tune and being more imper- 
vions to atmospheric influences than any other Piano 
at present manufac urec 

Price Lists and Ilustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


in their pric: 


Seven oc 





Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 

NOS. 109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 

(Between Fourth avenue and Irving Place,) 
NEW YORK. 
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“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS.”’ 


Aletic China Water, 


Imported, and now first introduced to the public of 
this conntry, by Captain A. W. LAVENDER. for many 
years comm: inding ships in the China trade, from the 
| port of New York and European ports. 


IT CURES 


ALL STOMACH, LIVER 
AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


and is 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, 

from a disorderly state of which functions almost * all 
the ills that flesh is heir to” are traceable—such as 
Nervous and Sick Headache, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness, Colic, Diarrhe >t, Dropsy. Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Epilepsy. Heart Dise “ase, Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, General Debility, and many others, By 
correcting the stomach, giving activity to the liver, 
the seeds of disease are 
eradicated, and the simplest and surest way to gain 
this great end is to use the Aletic China Water, the 
medicinal ingredients of which are not compounded 
by the hauds of men, but by God, who surely knows 
what is good for His creatures. 

For SEA SICKNESS the Aletic China Water is the 
only known cure, and if taken before going on the 
water, will prevent that distressing and annoying 
malady. 

Asa mild aperient and corrective, it is far superior 
to Congress, Gettysburg, Seltzer, or Soda Water, and 
if taken before meals, tharpens the appetite and 
strengthens the dige stive organs, 


Sold by all Druggists, and by SAMUEL SPENCER, 
Mansion House Bar, Long Branch, N. J. 


ea eee 


GENERAL ORDER ADDRESS, 
A. W. LAVENDER, 
Wall street, New York. 


TO THE LADIES! 





plexion are reliable and contain no poison. 
AQUA BEAUTA 


removes Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, 


CARBOLIC WASH 





of Pictures aud 


TWENTY-THIRD ST., COR, FOURTH AVENUE. 








needs but to be tried 


bottle. 


to be appreciated. $1 


care of R. W. Adams & Co., 116 


—~ vee 


MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com- 


cleanses the skin of eruptions of all kinds. 75 cents 
each. Her 
NEURALGIA CURE 


Sent promptly on receipt of price. § and 


I 


t 





room, 683 Broadway, New York. 
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by the VE 
under the supervision of the 


during the 
Virginia. 


The Silver Tongue 


STEINFELD'S 
CH COGNAC By >. 
ee TER 


THE FRENCH COGNAC 
VINE GROWERS’ 


BITTERS, manufactured 
Socrety of Cognac, Fran 

Chevalier Le Roche, 
D.. Surgeon-General of the French Army, are the 


only GENUINE BITTERS imported in this © untry, 
where 


they were first introduced with re markable 
uccess during the Cholera of 1832 Subsequently, 
raging of the Yellow Fever at Norfolk, 
These bitters were administered by the 
Yirectors of the Horpital, where, in both cases, not a 


single patie nt who had used them died. 


THE COGNAC BITTERS purify the blood and 


strengthen the system, eradic: ate the effects of dissipa 


ion, maintain the human trume in a condition of 


healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental distem- 
pers,and relieve those whose sedentary habits lay them 
open to depression, 
and other Fevers, 
Dysentery, 
Cholera Morbusand every complaint incidental to diet 
or atmosphere. 
boon, a8 they eradicate 
ness, Inertness, and diseases peculiar to the sex. 


They prevent and cure Bilious 
Fever and Aque, Chi Diarrha 
Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, f Rode. f Ade nes 


Ladies will find them ‘a sovereign 
all traces of Debility, Nervous- 


Thousands of Testimonisis can be seen at the 


Office o 


8. STEINFIELD, 

Agent for America, 
67 Warren Street, N. Y¥. City. 

For Sale by all Dealers in America. 


E. P, NEEDHAM & SON 


PUBLISH 


Sole Importer and 


8 
AND 


ORGANIST’S REPERTORY, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


For Organ-players and the music-loving and story 


reading public generally. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR. 


Sample Copy mailed Free to any Address. 


Send to the 
“SILVER TONGUE ” 


OF 


FACTORY 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


143, 145 and 147 East 23d Street, 
sahed | ORK. 


ne ee. ne eee ew | A ae 


PERSONAL BEAUTY. 


For an unrivaled specific for the complexion send 
addressed envelope and one dollar to PROF. LEON. 
1,270 Broadway, New York. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


550 and 552 Broadway. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 





THE SALE OF THE CELEBRATED 


FRODSHAM WATCHES. 


These watches greatly excel any others that are 
made, and, besides the indorsement of the British 
Admiralty and the first awards of the London and 
Paris Expositions and the Russian Grand Medal of 
Honor, have received prizes from the British Govern 
ment amounting to over $15,000, 

They have also received the approval of wearers in 
every section of the country, whose names will be fur- 
nished on application. 


ne a ee 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARD AND GOOD ROOMS for a 
few boarders. Location twelve minutes’ walk from 
Port Richmond landing. 8.1. Terms moderate. Ap 
ply by letter to B, Z., office of Boyd's Dispatch, 41 
Fulton street. ' 


HORP’S ALABASTER CREAM, ¥OR 

the face, removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples and 
Sunburn. Price 75 centea. Sold by all druggi 
Samples sent on receipt of price. G. B THOR 
Proprietor, 142 Chambers street 
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AV oodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. 
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HE NOV E LS: OF FRIE DRIC H SP aa ? 
. AGEN. In uniform style. 12mo, cioth, $2 per 
vyolum 

1, —P ROBLEMATIC AL CHARACTERS,  Trans- 
as d by Prof. Schele de Vere. Second Edition. 

-THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. ‘Translated 
we rot, bn _— de Vere. Second Edition. Thor- 
oughly re 

fil. THE HOHENSTE INS. Translated by Prof. 
Schele de Vere. 

IV.—HAM MER AND ANVIL. Translated by Wm. 
Hand Browne. 

V.—IN RANK AND FILE. 

VE.—ROSE AND THE VILLAGE COQUET TE. 

OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
TAINE. 

**One feels at moments as if before this writer there 
had been no critics, no travelers, observe rs, Or ve *sthetic 
ao 7 Nation 

TALY —(Florence and Venice). 8vo, $2 50. 
ITALY—(Rome and Naples). fy 50. 
IDEAL IN ART.—lI6mo. $1 5 

FISK! 

TOBACCO AND AL‘ ‘OHOL. -I. It Does Pay to 
Smoke. II. The Coming Man W ill Drink Wine. By 
John Fiske. Lecturer = Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. l6mo, cloth, 

‘*A clear exposition of scientific conclusions ; not 


- CARRIAGES ! 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
4 ie IMMENSE STOCK 
AT WAREROOMS OF CALVIN WITTY, 
638 BROADWAY, 


Will be offered ‘at prices which defy competition, 
comprising all styles suitable for City or Country use. 
Largest asortment in New York. 


1,000 SETS HARNESS. 
CARRIAGES TO LET 


By the Week, Month, or Season. 
CARRIAGES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE ROAD 


IS NOW 
COMPLETED BETWEEN 


New Haven & Middletown. 


The section between Middictown and Willimantic, 
28 miles in length, is all that remains unfinished, and 
of this portion 20 miles are already graded. 

The Connecticut River Bridge is in a forward state 
of completion, and will be, when finished, the fines 
work of the kind in this country. 

The Bonds of the Company are secured by a Firs 
Mortgage onal] the property and franchises of a road, 
52 milesin length, running through the centre of the 
State of Connecticut, forming with its connections 


tt ae 





ee OE ee 


DR. ROBERT HAMILTON'S 


Medical Institute. 


FOR 


The Cure of 


Female Lung and Chronic Diseases, 


| SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Send for a Circular containing an account of its Ad 
| vantages, Certificates of Remarkable Cures, Testimo 


nials, ete, 


—_—— 


the shortest and quickest route between Boston and pyo“es: S IN BRO MOKLYN., 


vy, appr? 2 y uy ? , , mr , . 
the work of a partisan, but it is that of a careful and Lot Second hand Carriages for Sale cheap. New York. They present a form of investment of 


+ Full Lots 2 5x100 feet, 
impartial scholar, whose sole object is truth.’’— Boston undoubted security and liberal interest 
- Transcript. VRIE RAILLWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE ‘4 ARO IG GONG . wee $350 and upward. 
MARTINEAU. The State of Connecticut is Trustee for the bond- 
> 4 depots, foot of Chambers street, and foot of | Blorse care » eae = , , 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Harriet Mar- | Twenty-third street as follows:— holders. orse cars every five minutes from three ferries, 


tineau. 8vo, cloth. $2 50. 


Through Is xpress Trains leave Chambers street at taking you home in thirty-five minutes, 











ne 7 ' The Comptroller of the State countersigns every 
Ac harming book.’ —N. Y. Ev ntng Post. RA. M.. 10 A. M.. 5:30 P. M. and 7 P. M. daily. Leave head tnenbd ' L 
THE HABERMEISTER. A novel. By Herman | twenty third street at 7:45 A. M., 9:45 A. M., and 5:15 | — Cheapest Lots within ten miles of New York. 
To ; [. 6.26 ’ ° 9 ry Ta Rande » te . le aa ; , = — 
irea Schmid. . l6mo, ¢ cloth. $1 ot). , : and th: DD P. M daily. New and improved Drawing The jonds “are lf Sil¢ d Onis As the work progre sss. A prominent real-estate dealer of New York aavea of 
i A thrilling and substantial historical exposure of | Room Coaches will accompany the 10 A, M. train The Bonds are issued for only one-half of the | these Lots: 
che one of the secret tribunals of justice or revenge 2 whi ch | through to Buffalo, connecting at Hornellsville with amount expended Peaaeicsi 
the have be en the te rror of South Ge ‘THe ny. * - he macnific ent Sleeping Coache bal running through to a se I ° , 6% They will double in value in four years . 
its story is as remark: ible for its historical fide ity as for Cleveland and Galion, Sleeping Coaches will accom- rhey are free from Government tax. - : - 
able its thrilling interest. N.Y. Heening Post. pany the8 A. M. train from Susquehanna to Buffalo; They are free from State and local taxes in Con- Terms very easy. 
atly. . ‘AU ERBACH, , _ the 5:30 P. M. train from New York to Buffalo and the | pectieyt Can build at oN atricti . 
folk THE VILLA ON THE RHINE.—Author’s Edi- | 7 P.M. train from New York to Rochester, Buffalo ve an build at once, No restriction as to style of 
the tions. W ith a Portrait and Biographical Sketch by and i me innati. Ap Emigrant Train leaves daily at rhey pay seven per cent. interest, house. 
1i0ot A Bayard Taylor. Standard Library Edition, cwo vols. 7:45 P. M. / They are of the denominations of £500 and $1,000. It is high gravelly ground, and perfectly healthy. 
cloth, $1 75 pervol. I ocket Edition, four parts, paper For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. oa ae tema ithe eRe N ; ‘ z . te: . 
and 50 cents per part. Globe Edition, 1 vol., I2mo,|M. (Twe nty-third street, Mi gue A. M. and 4:15 P. M.) ley are Issued im either registered or coupon | No low, swampy ground in the vicinity. 
sipa cloth, $2 . » _— ~ ; For Middletown and Way, at 3:30 P. M. (Twe nty- bonds. Improvements are more rapid here than in any other 
D of BL ACK FORE ST VILLAGE ] ALE Ss. Author's third street. 3:15 P. M ): and, bandeos only, 8:20 A. The price ia par and interest i part of Brooklyn. 
tem- Edition. 16mo, cloth, uniform with the author's M. (T'wenty-third street 8:15 A. M.) They can be obtained of - Bank or Banker. or bv | :, : , 
them edition or ** ‘ The v ills ion the Rhine.” P rice, 1 50. For Gr: Lye ourt and W ay, at #2: 20 A. M. (Twenty- me y can { obtalnec of any an OO! Ban RCT. O} % y ou Can buy these lots, richt in the ¢ ity of Brook 
ious ' am ; KING ISLEY. = third street, *8:15 A. M. sending to : - lyn, as cheap as at Jamaica, West Flushing, Wood 
Awa STRETTON.—A Novel. By Henry Kingsley. Ilus- For Newburgh and w ay, at8 A. M., 3:30 and 4:30 P. HATCH & FOOTE, side or any other country villag 
Jlera trated, Hvo, paper, ow cents ; cloth, $1. : : M. (Twenty-third street 7:45 A. M., 3:1: Sona 4:15 P, M). Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, | Dher A eR, . 
diet LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York. For Suffern and Way, 5 and 6 P, M. (Twenty-third No. 12 Wall Street. N. Y | here are no trains to missif you are delayed by 
. * ‘ ryyre ‘ ’ rg ,r\s" 7 ed 5 , oo af , ans ii NUPECOCL, aN. . } rou we} sams ow ; > ‘ : ais 
reign M M. LIT! LE, AUCTIONEER. treet, 4:45 and 5:45 P. M). . atre train, *11:30 P. M. your busing afew minutes later than usual, 
yOUs- (Twenty- third street *#11:45 P. 


There is a ferry chartered to run within six blocks 
| of them. 

We don’t ask you to yo on any certain day by ex 
| cursion train at increased speed to make the distance 
keem short, but any day, or any time in the day. 


WYCKOFF & LITTLE, AveTIONEERS. | 4, For Paterson and Way, trom “Twenty-third street | SRE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
the FREE EXCURSION AND COL, L, \'TION, ne AG: 15 ? M. osked und 11:45 A. M.; * dep: Saye oy 
1,000 LOTS AT AUCTION AT VALLEY STREAM, | 42d0:15 FM. From Chambers street depot, at6:45, | gay 2BTT'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
on the South Side Railroad. twelve miles from New For Hac ke nsack and Hillsdale, from Twenty-third 


York, thirty “— aed acne Mesa wed sete nfl ee street de pot, at 8:45 and 11:45 A. M.; $2:15, 3:45, $5:15,| SEE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


5:45 and t6: bb r’. bs From Chambers street depot. y 


’ Ave nue Depot The offiee is always open, corner of Fourth avenue 
i . mace ae ~ ae : A M.; 12 ; M. ; 4.45:15, 6 and 36:45 P. M. SEE ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. and Thirty eighth street, Brooklyn 
Ve YENTRAL RAILR OAD OF NEW JER- | For | Rel Big Ny 1c k, Monsey and Way, from : . , 
C sey.—Paseeng 7 *” | Twenty-third street depot at 9:15 A. M. ; 12:45, +3:15, Cross at Hamilton Ferry and take the Fort Hamil- 
sey.— Passenger gene reight De pot in New York, 1:15, 4:45, and +6:15 P. M., and. Saturdays only, ~" ton cars. ‘The conductor will let you off at the place 
foot of L ibe rty street; connects at Hampton Junction 11:45 P.M. From Chambers street depot at 9:30 A. M.: i 
— with the Delaware, Lac Scceenetanan mand Western Railroad, Ae doth eae ee nog ere ete treet why GET ZELLU’S ENCYCLOPEDIA - wens ae a 
° * y . ° T Te Sh) . a’, a) + a , ae » s , 4 4 4 AA * A he 4 4 ye e 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and its | [}5 W223). 419, 430, © and 16:30 P. M.; Saturdays only, WWE 
connections. forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and | ‘pickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing GET ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. | 
. Stat oy ptr [sg Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or- JERSEY CITY TIMES 
ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. dere for the che ‘cking and transfer of Baggage may be GET ZELU’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Sixty mile 8 Ali d thre e hours &! ived by t} iis line to Chi- left at the - er tng s offices 241, 529 ; ind had Broad- , “i : ets 18 the 
cayo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change | Way: 205 Chambers street; 38 Greenwich street ; ‘wT o7E cc DNOWS si TY ai 
ra 99 ot cain, ~ | corner 125th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 GET ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. | ONLY MORNING DAILY 
Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- Fulton street, Brooklyn ; depots foot of Chambers in the 
cago. street and foot of Twenty-third street, New York: 
SPRING ARRANGEMENT. No. 3 Exchange Place ana Long Dock Depot, Jersey . new consolidated city of 
Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- City, and of the Agents at the principal hotels. BUY ZELL $ ENCYC LOPEDIA. | TERSEY CITy 
ay ’ D. RUCKER, June 13, WM. R. BARR, JERSEY ¢ . 


Y¥ lows: 
’ 5:30 a. m.—For Plainfield. 
6:00 a. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 


With a population of nearly 


Chunk ‘Daily oor bi : ke ae ly. tFor. Piermont aud B UY ZELL’S Eb NCYC LOPED iA. 
Nyack only, : 
story Ti... TEW YORK AND puitapenpuia | BUY ZELL'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


oft efor Flemington, Faston, Allentown, Mauch | Oy DEPOT Foot of Ceunuandt sueet. Cheeze | BUY ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


One Hundred Thousand 


its circulation has been doubled during the Inset 


| month since its change from an 


Ephrata, Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, ete. of Hours, May 9, 1870. — EVENIN‘ 
9 P. ¥.— -For Ec aston, Alle ‘nrownh, etc. For VW erst Philadelphia, 8 40. 9.30 and 11 A.M. ° 12.30. to A 
3-20 p. w.—For Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, | *5.00, 6.00 and *9.00 P.m., 12 Night. 


and Belvidere. For Philadelphia via Camden, 7.00 a.m., 1.00 and 17 and 19 So. Sixth St., Phila. 


MORNING ISSUE. 
4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington. 4.00 P.M. 
9 Beekman Street, New York. 


Advertising rates low. 


WORKINGMEN, 


THROUGH TRAIN 

8.40 a.m., Express for Baltimore | and Washington ; 
Pa West via Baltimore, and for the South via 
Baltimore and via Washinyton with Drawing Room 


5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 
6 p. mM.—For Easton. 

Pp. u.—For Somerville. 
7:45 Pp. m.—For Easton 


9p. u.—For Plainfield. Car attached. ar r 99 West Randolph St., Chicago. 





ATTENTION. 





; | | 
12 ep. m.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 9.30 A.M., Express for Pittsburgh and the West, a 
Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, with Silver Palace Cars, through to Cincinnati and a * 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 A. M., 1 2:00 M., 1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, | Chicago, sek a Piik THE 
RY 3:30. 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00. 7:45, 9:00, 12.30 Noon, Express for Baltimore and Washington, 


and for the West via Baltimore, with Drawing Room 


aaa far te 5 RAILROAD DEPOT | “MANUFACTURER 


5.00 p.m., Daily, Saturdays excepted, Express for AND 
Pittsburgh and the West, with Silver Palace cars TISIN A EN 
through to Cincinnati and Chicago. e BUILDER 99 
’ 


6.00 p.m. Express for Pittsburgh and the West. 
*9 00 p.M., Daily Express for Pittsburgh and the — ' »-Mavazine devote : inte 
West, with Silver Palace Cars through to Louisville, ’ A ny Agnes Seraeae ie Meee oF fe 
daily. Through Silver Palace Cars for Cincinnati and Having pure hased the privilege and sole right of Ad 
Chicago are attached to this train on Saturdays. 4» vertising in all the Depots along the route of the Mor- | 
9.20 p.M., Daily Express for Baltimore and Wash- | ™* and Essex Railroad, I beg to solicit your kind fa 
ington, and the Southwest and South via Was hington, | YOrs. 3 | , 
with Ree lininy r ‘hair C ar and Sly e ping Car attac he d. For those who desire th ir nannies und Bp i; ilti es filled with mutter of the utmost Smportance to every 


10:45, 12:00 P. M. 
FOR THE WEST. 

9a. M.—WESTERN Express, daily a Sundays) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the Weat, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
t for Erie and the Oil Regions, Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
IRK. burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete, Connects at Phillips- 

bury for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, ete, 
5: 60 P. M.—CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts 


ee 





industrial classes. Now in its second year 
The “MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER,” an 
| elegantly-printed and richly-illustrated magazine, 


burgh, Chicago and Cincinn: iti. Slee ping rcars to Pitta- | ror constantly before the public, there can be no better | ; ; : : 

mm NE W AR K Marke *T Str ¢ t Station). on an - ) - . I ’ eae . ' lat : o . ls ~ irTrew 
: burgh and Chicago. «Connects at Junction with D., L. 6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8: 10, %, 10. 11 and 11:40 a.m. 12y.: | Medium, as the Depots are constantly refilling with | Pe™*0” interested in industrial pursuits. No progre 
nm send and W. R. R. for Scranton. - 1. 2. 3, 3: 30, 4:10, 4: 30, 5:10, 5:40 6:10, 6:20. 7 9,°10 and residents and strangers—the great centre of attraction, | sive working man can afford to do without it. 
I EON Sle a ping Cars throu: gh from Je ‘rse y & ity to I itts- iL: 30 > "12 Nicht. ; » ‘ys both in city and country, he ing the Railroad Depot 


ITS PRICE, 
ONLY #1 50 PER YEAR, 


burgh every evening. ¥ > All Advertisements will be neatly framed and kept 
OR ELIZABETH. ,_ Sees eas : pt 
Tickets for the West can be obtained at the one eof | 6. 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 10, 11:40 A.M. : 12 Noon; 1, 2, 3, | in yood order. saa ‘ 
—~--- the Central Railroad of New Jera 7 ng Liberty | 3.36. 4: 10, 4:50, 5:40, 6:10, 6:20, 7, 8:20 and 10 p.m. ; 12 Parties not already having Show Cards are requested 
street, N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 526 Night. to have them made Of the following sizes 


| brines it within the reach of all. Thirty-two Laryve 








Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- Tickets for sale at N. J. R. R.. Ticket Offices. foot PRICES Gisenhe Daten tee Otheee dent, Chen Gendred eal 
cipal hotels. R. FE. RICKER. Superintendent of Courtlandt Street, and in Depot, Jersey City; at —— “4 : , f a a Paces f 1 r() 
“ie >, poreey tent _ . Pier 1, North River; and Dodd's Express Office, 944 FOR ONE SHOW CARD IN ONE DEPOT. Eighty-four Quarto Pages for $1 50. 
Hi. Pp. Bat DWIN, Gen, Pass. Agent, Broadway. ' Size of Frame, 6in. by Yin. $3 per annum LIBERAL PREMIUMS 
Ve “s . ; F. W. RANKIN, F. W. JACKSON, re ce +a by Isin / £5 es ene “a — 
EL AW ARE. LACKAWANNA AND] Gen. Pass. Agt.  * Daily. Gen. Supt. a mg D3 — i oe ate ciwed te dies. 
' iviul - 2in. by in. as 
iS FOR Western Railroad, Morris{and Essex Division. oo meen areer aizes. where the F >is furnished. #4 | Specimen copies, circulars and instructions toagents 
De epots, foot of Bare lay and C hriste ypher streets. + EW YORK CENTRAI AND HUD- For Larger e1zes, where the } rame 1 furnishe d, $4 specn < , } ’ . g 
) SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—Commencing on April | tha twas TR oor eaten "sa peae Thirtieth per square foot perannum, sent FREE. 
11. 1870: a rr ; a ‘ ' _ » on » 7 Teper pmMmyr 
: , street as follows: S ra] , ME TOS a me 
8:00 A. M.—Through Express Mail, connecting with 4 ‘A M ell Express, Drawing Room cars at- DISCOL NT. NOW IS THE TIME 1 UB RIB! 
IES train at Denville for Boonton, at Dover with Chester tached ~ ee ? : For the same Advertisement in more than one De- Add a 
F Railroad, at Waterloo with Sussex Railroad, at Wash 10:30 Special Drawi ; pot, adiscount of 1 per cent. for each Depot will be Address 
- , ‘30 A. M., Speci awing Roo } st ’ veasteenen , _ 
that ington with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western PO vec M., Special Drawing Room car Express for ae em WESTERN & COMPANY. 
bat are Railroad for Water Gap Stroudsburg Scranton ; ' ’ r 7 ; F 5 D te 5% per cent , 27 Park , 
has : ~ ‘ “i. oe epee hae.” A. M., Northern and Western Express, Drawin; or Spo | ; No. 87 Park Row 
British Pittston, Wilkesbarre, Carbondale, Great Bend, Bing- ee attached = ee es, Ce a 0) . 10 op New York 
D eon so > — ae ‘ wee 6 . , ‘ té e Ae () 
don and hamton, Syracuse, Oswego, &e, > M. Montreal Express, Drawing R | “30 50 san 
| 11:40 A.M.—Lehigh Val. Ex., stopping as Newark, Lac he ag ee ea SRN SOU SNe Se Special contrac’s made on ap pl ication n tothe Rails road P.O. Box 5,960. 
Medal of Morristown, Dover, Hackettstown ?— Washington, 





M., Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars through | Pepot Ave rtising Agency, William B, Humphreys, 17 
to ( ‘hicago without change, via M. C. Rk. R. Also L. | § ‘edar street, N.Y. 
S.and M.S. R. (Daily). 

11 P. M., N&eht Express, Sleeping cars attached. 


Govern and connecting at Easton with Lehigh Valley Railroad 
for Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, Wil & sbarre and all 
stations on the Lehigh Valley Kailroad. 

710 


Scranton Express for all principal sta- °P M Wudeon train 
and WwW. “4 - . pp : 


7 A.M. and5 P. M., Poughkeepsie trains. 


etme OWLING GREEN SAVINGS BANK, 

TERMS: 3 Broadway, New York.—Open every day from 
All Amounts leas than $25, Cash 10 A.M. to3 P.M) Deposits of any sum’ from Ten 
¥ rponapiogenp : ‘An tel? Cect ee ay Cents to Ten Thousand Dollars will be received. 1x 
All Amounts less than $100, half Cash, remainder in 


enrere in 


ll be fur- tions. connecting at Washington with D., L. 





| 
R. R. for Water Gap, Stroudsburg, and Scranton, O. 4m Fond Ik DP tpt vet -w : ™ - per cent. Interest, free of Government Tax. Interes 
3:30 P. M.—Hackettstown Mail connects with Boon- | a Su A. M... 1:15 and ang : _ M., Pe kskill trains. three and six months, .. jon new deposits commences on the firet of every 
4 ' , | 5:30 and 7:10 P. M., Sing Sing trains. —wF ary reramounts, special agreement. 
ton. Cheater and Sussex Railroad, } 6°20. 7-10. &:50. 10 and 11:50A M.. 1: 30, 3 4:2 iB 10. Pp Sox & 717 t i |} month. 
> ' ‘ .o nM, 6.2, OY, anit ON a. aM, » Se ) ode INPRY « ah reside 
ph Express ‘for Morristown and intermediate sta, | 8d 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains, K . | REBVES E. SELMES, Secretary 
2D. ho spre “ 7 ‘| @ A. M., Sunday train for Poughkeepsie.) OCKWOOD & CO., WALTER ROCHE. 1 nda ecagle 
| - , ‘ WwW VM. i VANDERBILT, Vice Prea't. > ice-Presidents 
’ i { . y Ae 4:% ; » ' 
6:30, 7:30 and 10:00 A. M.. 2:30, 4:20 and 6:00 P. M. New York, May 2, 1870. P ADWAY EDWAK D HOGAN, 
MS fora to Summit and intermediate stations. 94 BROADWAY, 
valk from 6:30. 7:30. 9:00, 10:00 and 11:20 A. M., 1:00, 2:30, Tam . “yer 
ate. Ap 3:40, 4:20. 1:50, 6:00, 6:40, 9:00 and 11:45 P. M.. for SOUTHSIDE RATLROAD OF LONG C, 
spatch, 41 South Orange and intermediate stations, |. Island.—On and after October 25 the trains will | Tramsact General Congress ang mpire 
For Newark at 6:39, 7:30, 8:00, 8:30, 9:00, 10:00, *10:30, leave Roosevelt and Grand | treet ferries as follows: ) | 
11:00. 11:20 and 11:40 A. M.: 1:00, 2:00, 2:30, 3:30, | 8:45 A. M. Mail and passenger for Patchogue; 10 A. M, | , opie din ee , mpany'’s depot for ( crees, Emy and 
3:40. 3:50. 4:10. 4:20, *4:50, 5:10, 5:20, 5:3) 6:00, *6:20 | for Merrick; 3:30 p M.. E presse for Pat teh wine: 4:30 | BANKING BUSINESS, ”] ng apa ; an J 
FOR *6:40,*7:45, 9:00, and 11:45 P.M. Trains marked * stop | P. M., Accommodation for 1. on Saturdays through | | other Mineral Spri Wouters, 
1 les and at East Newark to Patchogue; 6:30 P. M. for a ‘rick; on Saturdays Gi Chambers treet, near Broadway) 
eed iets For Bloomfle ‘id and Montclaire, at 83.0 and 11 A. M., | through to Babylon. All trains connect at Valley | Including the Purchase and Sale of Government Free deliveries daily, City and Brooklyn. Natural 
THOR P and 2:00, 3:50, 5:10, 6:20, and 7:45 P.M. | Stream for Rocks ad ay. ; _ . 
= 8. SCHOCH, Superintendent, . W. DOUGLAS, Superintendent. State and Railroad Securities, on Commission Waters oh) 
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THE SHOP GIRL. 





Little feet, a pity ‘tis 

Neater boots should not incase you ; 
Tiny hands, the daintiest gloves 

Should be happy to embrace you: 
But I know no art that could 

Make your eyes a diamond brighter, 
Make your lips a rose more red, 

Make your neck a snow-flake whiter. 


Straight and strong, with gliding gait 

(Clumsy boots, I hate you s0!), 
Every morning passes she, 

Rain or shine, or wind or snow: 
Not the very bronzest kid 

That trips along the busy street 
Could so lure me with its call, 

Could so make my pulses beat. 


Justice done, her work should be 
Pulling petals from the rose, 
Feeding humming-birds, or else 

Fanning faries in a doze. 
Justice failing, hkelier, 
She is gravely binding shoes, 
Making paper-boxes, or 
Sewing slop-work for the Jews. 
An eee 


DRAMATIC, 





There is little change to chronicle in the dramatic doings of 
the present week, except the production of “ Uriella” at the 
Grand Opera House. It is @ romantic pantomime ballet, 
which is fascinating both in its scenery and dances. 

RR eee 


Crose Ear.ty.—The Women’s Early Closing Association 
is still hard at work to effect the much-needed reform of 
closing at 7 o’clock. Surely this is not an unreasonable re- 
quest. The granting it would bring immeasurable comfort 
to innumerable employees, as well as to employers. The 
greed of gain should not work a sacrifice of every social en- 
joyment, nor absorb every hour of the day. There must be 
time for recreation, and from 7 o’clock is little enough for 
any one. There should be time for reading and study, else 
there isno advancement. One had as well work in a tread-mill 
all her life as to take position in a store which opens almost 
with the sun and closes hours after that luminary has shut up 
for the night. This reform must be accomplished, and it will 
he, like many Others, secured by persistent agitation. Let 
tie people refuse to patronize the fancy-goods and millinery 
estab ishments, at which this reform is especially aimed, which 
refuse to close at seven. Let those employers who will close 
at seven hang a placard in their windows that the people may 
know and patronize them. Let all the working girls inter- 
ested join the association and put their shoulders to the 
wheel. In organization there is power, and usually ultimate 
success. When afew employers are brought over the rest 
will follow in time, and although success may not come at 
once persistent effurt will surely bring it.—WStar. 

een eee 


THE LANGEST KITCHEN in the world is that of the Liebig 
Beef Extract Company in Uruguay. It covers 20,000 square 
feet of ground and is divided ioto a number of compart- 
ments, which #re all constructed with a view to their pecu- 
liar uses. You enter, first, a Jarge, dark, cool hall, with 
paved tloor, where the meat is weighed and conveyed 
through openings in the wall to the cutt:ng machines. 
These are four in number, and can cut up 200 young oxen 
in an hour. From the cutting machines the meat goes into 
twelve iron receivers, where it is pressed by steam power 
of seveoty-five pounds to the square inch. These twelve 
receivers are capable of coutaining 12,000 pounds of meat 
each. From these the meat, or rather the liquid now, rons 
throngh pipes into receptacles constructed for the purpose 
of separating the fatty substance from the extract and to 
clear it. Lastly, it is raised by steam renee into large 
coolers, filtered, and sub equeotly packed for transporta- 
tion. The buteber of the Company is a scientific execu- 
tioner, who can, with ease and grace, kill eighty oxen in an 
hour by skillfally separating the vertebra. 
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Me. Morlacchi, the noted premiere danseuse, is a practi- 
cal woman. A well known manager of one of our theaties, 
accompanied by a genth mn in the profession, visited Mor- 
iacchi at ber tarm in Bedford, Middlesex County, a day 
two sivce, for the pu' pose of securing her services for the 
Adelphi. ‘They rang the bell at the door, but getti g no an- 
swer, made b ld 'o enter the house. She was not to be 
round. The servant gitl, however, at last appered and 
stat d that Ler mistress was somewhere on the farm. The 
gentlemen at once proceeded to navigate the same, and in 
course of time found Morlacchiin a field digging potatoe. 
for dinner. Sie was vot exactly arrayed in a baliet dress 
b t in a much more appropriate one for the place, having 
tue protection of @ buge summer ha’. The business of the 
visit was made known, and the terms were soon arranged. 
M.riacchi then finished digging the required quantity of 

otatoes, and subsequently proceeded to the house, where 
F onitatit es were served. These included a dinner, of 
which the potatoes she had dug served av humble part. 
Morlacchi is happily situated in a home of her own, which 
is supplied with all the comforts and not a few of the luxu- 
ries of life. 
ee 

The Queen, it is well known, has for some years taken a 
personal interest in the co.tents of the Stuart papers, a 
very large mass of which is in the Royal Library at W ind- 
sor, and which was being catalogued avd arrange’ by her 
Majesty's late librarian at the time of his death. One day 
not many years ago, the Queen came into the library and 
inquired ot her then librarian what progress he was waking 
with the Stuart papers, addiog, with much naivete, “ You 
must. know. Mr. ——, I am a devoted supporter of the House 
of Stuart.” “ Madam, your majesty will pardon me,” was 
the ready reply,“ if I say that | am an equally devoted 
supporter of the House of Hanover.” 


Oe eee 


To our Fat Frrenps.—Bromide of ammonium is recom- 
mended to those who suffer from the excess of fat. When 
taken in small doses itis said to absorb adipose naatter and 
diminish the weight of tue body with greater certainty than 
any other known remedy. 


Ques 


RFGULATING LICENTIOUSNF#s,—The new svatem for the 
regulation of the “ social evil” is now 1n practical opera- 
tion, althongh a few weeks arestill necessary to make every- 
thing work with t' e smoothness which experience and fa- 
miliarity with detail alone impart. It is impossible to fair- 
ly estimate, at present, what eflect the new regime will 
have as to the increase or diminution of the evil which it 
is souyrht to regulate. One result of the pew order of things 
is to increase materi lly the clerical work at the office of 
the chief of police. A feature of the regulation is, that a)l 
cyprians are required to obtain a permit whenever they 
wish to change thei: residences. It would appear. from the 
frequency of applicatious of thie character, that ths unfor- 
tunate class of women are exceedingly restless as to their 
habitations. Ten or fifteen appl cations are wade each day, 
and not unfrequently a woman to whom a permit was issued 
a day or two before will aprly again for a fresh one to au- 
thorize another change of residence. In case a change is 
made without a permit having been applied for aod grant- 
ed, the gitl or woman is Jiable t> arrest. There have been 
a jew arrests of this character, but the prisoners have been 
released after confinement in the calaboose for a night or 
40, a promise being exacted that a c’oser conformity to the 
requirements of the law will be observed for the future. 
No prosecutions before court have yet taken place in avy 
cases Of this kiod, but such will probably occur before long. 
Not a few memoers of the legal profe-sion are anxious to 
see if they cannot demor strate a flaw in the validity ofthe 
new bill. Ove ground on which it is c!aimed the measure 
can be successfully attacked is, that parricula: legislation 
for certain localities, in reference to an «.flence of the char- 
acter of prostitution, is contrary to the spirit of criminal 
law and of the constitution of the State. The point may be 
illustrated by stating, that ip other cities ot the State pros- 
ti:ution is still subject to prosecution and penalty, while in 
St. Louis these are virtually done away with, so long as a 
woman of this class observes the re ulations prescribed by 
the Board of Health. In this way it is claimed there is an 
inequality in the legislation on the subject which the bigh 
er couits will regard as vitiatiog the bill. The new system 
can haraly continue to onerate very long without some case 
arising under it coming before the courts, when this ques 
tion will probably be fully argued and decided.—St. Louis 
Republican. 
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SouTHERN CANNED Goops.—There should be a large 
amount of all kinds of canned fruits, vegeiables, fish and 
meats put up throughout the Southern States. From Balti- 
more to Galveston, along the sea coast and in the interior, 
may be found innumerable varieties of animal and vegetable 
products, suitable for food, which would pay a handsome 
profit to those who would engage in the business of prepar- 
ing them for market. While large capital and the latest im- 
provements would secure, in this as in other kinds of busi- 
ness, the quickest and most profitable results,a beginning 
may be made with very little means. In many places the 
materials may be had almost for the labor of gathering them. 
Tin cans are cheap, and if not to be had easily there, may be 
ordered from here, and sent in packages of tops, bottoms and 
sides, to be put together at the place of destination. Labels 
of any style, pattern or cost may be had here in any quantity. 
The process of canning is simple and easily practiced after 
some experience. The products could be easily disposed of 
through the large houses that deal in this class of goods. In 
this way many new and elegant varieties of canned goods 
might be added to the present list. What the South needs is 
a variety of industries to develop all its resources. In none 
is it richer than the bounteous yield of its soil, its rivers and 
bays. Texas beef should be as widely known as that of Aus- 
tralia or South America; Savannah shad should bave a repu. 
tation equal to California salmon; Bon Secour oysters should 
stand alongside saddle rocks or Chesapeake Bays. Southern 
roasting ears should be as highly esteemed above Portland 
green corn as Southern meal is above that of Northern. 
Southern dried figs should be as eagerly inquired for as those 
from Smyrna. Southern desiccated sweet potatoes should 
form a part of the ship’s stores of every vessel that leaves 
this port. The people of the South must awake to a full 
realization of these wonderful gitts. 
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ARRIVAL OF CELESTIALS.—The St. Louis Republican of 
Tuesday says: The intlux of Chinamen engaged to work on 
Southern railroads still continues, and is growing in propor- 
tion. Yesterday five car-loads came by the North Missouri 
Railroad. There were 160 men in the party, and they were 
sent from San Francisco by Koopmanschap & Co., who had 
made a contract for furnishing them to the Selma and Gult 
Railroad Company. They are to be employed as laborers in 
the construction of this raisroad, and Bave Contracted to work 
three years. Each laborer is to receive $16, in gold, monthly, 
free board, lodging, water and fuel. The contract 
stipulates that the working hours shall be ten hours per day, 
six days in the week: that there shall be five cooks; that a 
sufficient quantity of rice, pork, fish, beef and vegetables 
shall be furnished; that when a man falls sick, he shall re- 
ceive no wages, but provisions, and guarantees free return to 
San Francisco after a term of service. There is one inter- 
preter who has to receive seventy-five dollars a month, and 
there are four foremen who wil) be paid forty dollars per 
month. 

The men were small in stature, but apparently robust and 
intelligent. ‘There was one female, the wife of the interpre- 
ter, in the party. The whole were under the charge of Mr. 
F. Croen, agent of Koopmanschap & Co. They left San 
Francisco on the night of the 12th inst., and came overland 
by the Central and Union Pacitic Railroad, the Burlington 
and Missouri River Railroad, and the North Missouri Rail- 
road, and arrived yesterday morning. They left at five 
o'clock by the Lron Mountain Railroad for Selma, Alabaina. 
Most of them have lived in California from five to fourteen 
years. The route by railroad is preferred more than that by 
river. 
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Tae INTERNATIONAL WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—The 
fifth annual Congress ot the above Association was announced 
by the Council in London to be held at Mayence on the 5th 
of September next, but, owing to the war, the Council has 
under its consideration the propiicty of holding it in another 
place, in either Belgium or Switzerland. The tollowing are 
the subjects set down tor consideration and discussion: 1. 
Abolition of public debts with an equitable compensation. 
2. On the connection between the political action and the so- 
cial movement of the working class. 3. Practical ways and 
means of converting land into common property. 4. Con- 
versions of all note-issuing banks into national banks. 5. 
On the conditions of co-operative production on a national 
scale. 6. Necessity of carrying the resolutions of the Geneva 
Congress of 1866 respecting the statistics of labor. 7. Re- 





| consideration by the Congress of the means to suppress war. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





A French war-ery—'' Vo Metz re enemy and ve !{s gares. 
Walt Whitman is in Brooklyn working at a book of prose. 


“ Johnny, my boy, what makes the sea salt?’ ‘* Codfish, sir.” 


The horses killed in battle are served to the French soldiers as musa' 
rations. 

* Jenny, you're like the Prussian army.’ “Why, Sam?" “ You're 
winning !"' 

An impassioned lover to his mistress: *‘ Would you were an exclama 
tion point and I a parenthesis (!)* 


“Sergeant,"’ said a French conscript, “‘how far is it to Berlin?" 
850,000 Prussians off,"’ was the reply. 


A Java grandee is coming to this country with his eighty-one children, 
and wants to secure board in some quict family. 

Keep your dog free from fleas by giviug him fresh pine shavings to lie 
upon Fleas do not like the smell of the turpentine and resin, and make 
tracks, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury, noted for his orthodoxy. said lately that if 
the Pope had a wife she would not allow him for an hourto remain » 
the belief that he was infallible. 


A jolly Texan painted and disguised himeelf as an Indian, went to his 
house, scared his wife into a fit, set the dogs howling, and caused his 
child to jump into a cistern. 


A New York clergyman preached recently that ‘‘ science must stop o: 
religion could not go on."’ The Newark Advertiser suggests that he 
should stop and give place to a wiser man in his pulpit. 


A young Kansan, who had fallen in love with a colored girl, was so 
much troubled by the ridicule with which his companions loaded him 
that he shot himself, after leaving all his money to the object of his af- 
fection. 


Barry, the actor and rival of Garrick, was said to have a voice of such 
wonderful sweetness that he could allure a bird from a tree. The ladies 
of his day remarked that, as Juliet, they would at once have invited 
Garrick's Romeo up to the balcony, but to that of Barry they would have 
jumped down. 

CHEAP Mosquito Bane.—There ia a cheap mosquito bane which an- 
sewers every purpose of the mosquito bar. It iscommon petroleum. A 
small quantity is dropped on a piece of cotton and then squeezed out dry, 
after Whi-h the cotton is rubbed over the face and hands. No mosquito 
w'll alightwhere the scent has been left. 

The English Church is moving in favor of female educat'on. Th 
Bishop of Carlisle recently said, in a public meeting that “as regards 
the general principle of doing what we can to improve the minds of 
women as well as men, it would be a monstrous shame that men should 
arrogate to thvmselves things which, if good at all, are as good for women 
as men.” 

An odd little poem, called ‘‘ How to Replenish the Church Treasury,"’ 
contains a lesson of saving for charitable purposes. The first verse is a 
sample of the whole: 


Let Annie buy one ribbon less, $4 09 
And Fanny give up one ring; 5 00 
Grace sacrifice one chanve of dress, 50 00 
One sash and fancy string. 3 00 


An enterprising young man in Milwaukee undertook to * interview" 
the Bengal tiger at a menagerie. The tiger was extremely cordial and 
pressed him to etay, and while he hesitated the noble animal stuck its 
paw out between the bars and snatched al] the meat off the young man's 
arm. He is not enthusiastic on the subject of tigers now as he was 
He says he likes a tiger to be sociable and hospitable, but he thinks this 
one runs the thing into the ground. 


A cruel way of cooking turtles appears in a Chinese cookery book. 
The turtle is placed in a vessel of wateron the fire, with a lid over it 
having an aperture so arranged that the turtle can get his head ont, and 
within reach of highly-spiced wine. As the temperature of the water 
increases so does his thirst,and he gradually goes on drinking the 
seasoned fluid until the heat kills him, by which time bis whole system 
is impregnated with the vino-aromatic seasoning, and a flavor described 
as delicious is imparted to the flesh. 


The withdrawal of men from agricultural and other pursuits by the 
wai between France and Prussia will not produce as much loss as might 
be supposed, as in both countries out-door labor is, to a great extent, 
performed by women. In Prussia, at the present time, not only peasant 
women but those of the middle classes are gathering in the harveste, 
guarding the flocks and doing field work. For many years women have 
been employed in Prussia as station agents and signal officers on the rail- 
roads; and, if necessity required, they could act as couductors on the 
trains. 

PerroLtecm Fur..—A practical method of utilizing petroleum as fuel 
for the generation of steam has been discovered and tested. The petro- 
leum is first vaporized and then mixed with super-heated steam, forming 
a hydro-carbonic gas, which is the most perfectly combustible substance 
known. The principal advantages of this new fue! consist in its relative 
cheapness, in a greater heating power, compared with coal, and in th- 
less space occupied on shipboard. There are other advantages to be dee 
rived from its use, such as greater cleanliness and the ability to make 
longer voyages by steam than at present. 
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Vinnrs Ream's Stupto.—Miss Vinnie Ream’s stodio is by far the 
most tasteful in Rome. Upon the wali on one side hangs the American 
flag; upon the other, two small French flags sre arched over a portrait 
of Gustave Dore and a sketch of **‘Judith,"’ made by him for the artist 
In one corner isa pile of stones mossed and ivied over, upon which a 

air of ringdoves coo. All around are baskets and bouqueis of flowers. 
We found Miss Keam, a blithe little lady, in her short biue frock, and 
figured apron with sleeves, a blue veil folded like a turban around her 
head, with the ends hanging loosely behind, from beneath which a few 
rch brown curls drop out. Her eyes are larve, dark brown, with au inter- 
estingly -orrowful expression, when not lit up with smiles. Her figure 
is quite petite, but full of activity and energy. She is childlike in the 
frankness and simplicity of her manners, and wins every person who 
meets her by her gentle vivacity and accomplishments. ‘To-day‘s visit 
to her studio ia doubly interesting, for it affords us an opportunity of see- 
ing one of the world's celebrities, the great musical composer, Lirzt, 
who ie sitting or his bust. He is an elegant apn old gentleman, with 
a head very much like Henry Clay's, one that would command attention 
amidet a thousand. He takes a wonderful interest in our little Amert- 
can sculptress, andas she rapidly moulds the pliant clay more and more 
into a striking likeness, the great composer bursts out in rhapsodies of 
compliment, Jumps up, and pats her on the head with the most parental 
approbation. 

nr eens es 


Now don’t eat any sausages for the next week. At Green- 
point, a man at work on a sausage machine had all the meat 
on his arm taken off by the machine while cutting up dog. 
People generally don’t object to canine sausages, but they 
are not cannibals. Dickens must have had some doubtful 
experience like the above when he made Samivel Veller to 
say, Weal pies is werry good if you only know the voman 
wot makes em.” 

Ne ee 

Mark Twain can well afford to laugh. His wife has just 
fallen heir to a quarter of a million from her fatier’s « state, 
while to Mark is left the hem, in the shape of the business, 
that laid the goldem egg. 








